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“consumer movement”? What 
d subject matter shall go into 
courses in consumer education? Shall we 
have separate consumer courses in our high 
schools or shall we work consumer units into 
the present subjects of the curriculum? 
These were some of the fundamental ques- 
tions considered in a short unit course in 
methods of consumer education given this 
last summer at the Stout Institute, Me- 
nomonie, Wisconsin. 

Three general lines of activity made up 
the work program of this three-week course. 
First, there were two daily 50-minute pe- 
riods devoted to lectures and discussions. 
Second, the students surveyed the avail- 
able consumer literature with a view to 
selecting material for use in their own 
classes. Provided for this work were an 
extensive consumer pamphlet file and a 
collection of approximately twenty-five dif- 
ferent consumer books. Students were 
asked to evaluate books read. 

The third activity was the completion of 
a consumer unit which the teacher could use 
in his next year’s classes. Supervision of 
this work was by personal conference. Ina 
few cases teachers worked on separate con- 
sumer courses, but most of them developed 
consumer units to be included in courses 


already established. Fields from which a 
unit topic might be selected were: borrowing 
money, installment buying, insurance, buy- 
ing a home, building a house, taxation and 
the consumer, tariff and the consumer, in- 
formative labels, textiles and clothing, 
automobiles, refrigerators, shoes, funda- 
mentals of business law (for a school not 
having a commercial law course), frauds 
and rackets, advertising (billboard, radio, 
newspaper, magazine), significance of style 
and fashion to the consumer, specific classes 
of foodstuffs (meat, fruit, vegetables, dairy 
products, breakfast foods, canned goods), 
cosmetics and toilet preparations, and 
patent medicines. 

These special studies were to have a defi- 
nite form. The first section of the unit was 
to be a findings report containing a brief 
outline of the factual information a con- 
sumer should have in order to buy intelli- 
gently any particular commodity or service. 
The second section was to give the plan for 
teaching the buying of that commodity or 
service to a high school class. The final 
section was to list bibliographies for student 
and teacher. 

Correspondence with teachers during the 
first semester of the current school year in- 
dicates that the construction of teaching 
units was one of the most helpful features 
of thecourse. Teachers, practically always 
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hard pressed for time, are not likely to carry 
out suggestions for action if time is not re- 
served in the methods course to develop an 
idea so that it is ready for use in the class- 
room. 

Course content. Consumer education 
may be defined as training which develops 
in the individual a consciousness of his real 
interests as a consumer and strengthens his 
ability to select intelligently and use wisely 
the goods and services he needs for satisfac- 
tory living. Here is a dual responsibility 
for teachers. We will never have a con- 
sumer movement in this country worthy 
of the name if consumer education devotes 
itself to teaching disconnected bits of buy- 
ing information. It is as we get a realistic 
and composite picture of our manufacturing 
and distributive system, its basic drives, 
and its methods of operation, that we can 
stir individual consumers to join forces to 
look out for their own interests. 

This definition of consumer education 
raises the question, what is this thing 
we call the consumer movement? Mr. 
Donald Montgomery, who as Consumers’ 
Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration heads an important govern- 
mental agency for the protection of con- 
sumers, answered this question in a speech 
before a meeting of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities at Houston, 
Texas, on November 17, 1936: - 


The consumer movement may be most briefly 
described as organized curiosity. What is it that 
consumers want to know? They want to know the 
quality of goods that are offered for sale, and they 
want to know what are fair prices for those goods 
and what higher or lower prices they should pay for 
higher or lower quality if they are to get their 
money’s worth. In addition they want to under- 
stand how laws, regulations, and trade practices 
affect the supply of goods to consumer markets and, 
when prices are fixed, who fixes them and on what 
basis. And they want to know how the goods they 
buy may be utilized in order to yield the maximum 
in service and satisfaction. When consumers get 
together to find the answers to these questions, 
they are part of the consumer movement. 
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When it comes to the content of the 
course, most instructors would agree that 
three large bodies of information deserve 
consideration. 

First, there must be a discussion of the 
educational theory of consumer education 
and the materials and methods which may 
be used to carry out these theories. This 
section logically comes first because the 
students will be working during the re- 
mainder of the course on materials for their 
next year’s classes and for this purpose will 
want to be familiar with the better plans of 
organizing materials. 

The second general division of subject 
matter should deal with the economic and 
social position of the consumer in present- 
day society and the means of improving it. 
Social science furnishes much of the subject 
matter for this section. The nature and 
strength of consumer organizations should 
receive careful consideration here as it re- 
flects the status of consumers in our society. 

A third body of knowledge is the tech- 
nical information needed to lead an intel- 
ligent economic life. A large number of 
subject matter fields make contributions 
here, but the information is drawn mainly 
from two sources. From home economics 
comes the information that will help in the 
intelligent buying of food, clothing, home 
furnishings, household equipment, toilet 
preparations, and other goods and services 
used in household operation. From the 
commercial department will come informa- 
tion about insurance, contracts, borrowing 
money, banking relations, commercial law, 
and certain aspects of housing. 

One deficiency in the present organiza- 
tion of materials is that many courses in 
consumer education are confined largely to 
one or another of the above types of techni- 
cal information, depending on whether the 
course is given by a school of home eco- 
nomics or a department of commerce. The 
problem of educational method, and es- 
pecially the broad social problem of the 
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position of the consumer in society, deserve 
more attention in methods classes. 

The lectures of this course dealt largely 
with the first two bodies of knowledge, 
namely, educational theory and practice 
and the position of the consumer in pres- 
ent-day society. The activity designed to 
get students to work in the third body of 
subject matter, namely, the intelligent se- 
lection and use of goods and services, was 
the preparation of teaching units for class- 
room use. 

The outline of the course given at Stout 
Institute is included here as possibly offer- 
ing suggestions for developing similar ones 
elsewhere. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE ON METHODS OF 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 


I. INTRODUCTION 

1. Common ways of deceiving the public. The pur- 
pose of the first discussion was to arouse interest 
in consumer problems by showing as concretely 
as possible some deceptive commercial prac- 
tices in operation at the present time and by 
pointing out that present protective legislation 
is in many ways weak and ineffective. Most of 
the time was devoted to exhibits which illus- 
trated ways of deceiving the buying public, 
such as false-bottom containers, bottles that 
hold less than appearance indicates, packages 
showing slack fill, and packages showing de- 
ceptive labeling. Pictures from the United 
States Food and Drug Administration were dis- 
played, showing the need for more adequate 
food and drug legislation. 

2. A brief history of the consumer movement in the 
United States. The growth of the consumer 
movement may be roughly divided into three 
periods: 

(a) The pioneer stage with a few farsighted 
individuals hammering away at the indif- 
ference of the consuming class. 

(b) Popularization of the movement through 
books and magazine articles. Out of some 
thirty consumer books which have appeared 
in the last few years, the five most popular 
have gone through three, five, eight, twelve, 
and thirty-nine printings respectively. 

(c) The program for the future might be 
labeled “consolidation of present achieve- 
ments and the development of a real con- 
sumer movement.” 
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Il. THE PLACE OF THE CONSUMER IN EDUCATION 


3. The effect of the growth of the consumer movement 
on education 

4. Definition and objectives of consumer education. 
The class considered the objectives of consumer 
education as given in (1) The Education of the 
Consumer by Henry Harap (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1924, $2); (2) Consumer Buying in 
the Educational Program for Homemaking, Vo- 
cational Education Bulletin No. 182, U. S. 
Office of Education; and (3) A Symposium on 
Socio-Business Education, a series of magazine 
articles running occasionally in The Balance 
Sheet from the middle of 1934 to February 1936. 

5. The contribution of the present subject matter 
fields to consumer education. Vocational Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 182, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, pages 23-26, gives an excellent summary 
under headings of commercial subjects, English, 
mathematics, sciences, social sciences, and other 
subjects. See also The Education of the Con- 
sumer by Henry Harap, pages 286-334, in which 
objectives of consumer education are arranged 
by present subject-matter fields. 

6. How shall subject matter be arranged for the most 
effective presentation of consumer education? 
Points to be considered in developing a whole 
school program of consumer education should 
be discussed. 

7. A survey of the present instructional materials 
available for consumer courses—textbooks, pam- 
phlets, and syllabi. 


III. SURVEYING THE CONSUMER SITUATION 


8. The relation of the distribution of wealth and in- 
come in the United States to the consumer problem. 
The most important study in this field is the 
four-volume report on the American economic 
system recently completed by the Brookings 
Institution. For the busy teacher who can- 
not take time to read all these books, pamphlet 
summaries of (1) America’s Capacity to Produce 
and America’s Capacity to Consume and of (2) 
The Formation of Capital, and (3) a reprint of 
an interpretive article written by Dr. Moulton, 
the director of the study, for Fortune are avail- 
able without charge from the Maurice and 
Laura Falk Foundation, Farmer’s Trust Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Other sources 
are: Rich Man, Poor Manby Ryllis A. Goslin and 
Omar P. Goslin (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1935, $1); Your Money and Mine by M. S. 
Stewart (Washington, D. C.: National League 
of Women Voters, 1935, 20 pp., 10 cents). 

9. The relation of some American habits of consump- 
tion to the consumer problem. Teachers should 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


14. 


18. 


watch for the issuance of two studies of out- 
standing importance in this field now under 
way: one on urban consumption by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
and one on rural consumption by the Bureau 
of Home Economics, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Significance for consumers of the present trend of 
corporation control in the United States 

A survey of the nature and the cost of rackets to 
the American consumer. The material pre- 
sented in this lecture was a digest of material 
from recent issues of Better Business Bureau 
bulletins and a review of the material in The 
Run for Your Money by Earl J. Ellison and 
Frank W. Brock (New York: Dodge Publish- 
ing Co., 1935, $2.50). 

Consumer credit 


. Advertising—radio, newspaper, and magazine 


(a) Values in present-day advertising 

(b) The control of malpractice in advertising 

(c) Dangers in the modification of our present 
habits of consumption through advertising 

The kind and reliability of present guides to buy- 

ing consumers’ goods 

(a) Inspection 

(b) Experience in previous use 

(c) Advertising 

(d) Guarantees 

(e) Salespeople 

(f) Departmental buyers 

(g) Patronizing a reliable store 

(h) Testimonials 

(i) Consumer testing agencies 

(j) Approval and certification services 

(k) Labels 

(1) Grades 

(m) Specifications 

(n) Brands 


IV. WAYS OF HELPING THE CONSUMER 
Teaching money management 
The fundamentals of better buymanship. A re- 
view of several sets of general buying sug- 
gestions 


. Standardization of consumers’ goods 


(a) The nature of standards 

(b) How standards are made 

(c) Present status of standardization 

(d) Descriptive vs. grade labeling 

(e) Probable trends in standardization 

The importance of testing to consumers. A report 
was given of visits to Macy’s Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Good Housekeeping Institute, Sears, 
Roebuck’s Testing Laboratory, Montgomery 
Ward’s Laboratory, and the laboratory of 
Consumers’ Research. 
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19. The present status and probable trend of food and 


drug legislation. Copies of proposed food and 
drug bills, transcripts of the hearing on the 
bills, pictures of the “American Chamber of 
Horrors,” and a large exhibit from the Minne- 
apolis Food and Drug Administration were 
available for this unit. 


V. CONSUMER ORGANIZATION 


. Survey and evaluation of agencies to help the 


consumer 
(a) Governmental agencies 

(1) Food and Drug Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

(2) Federal Trade Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

(3) Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

(4) Consumers’ Project, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

(5) Consumers’ Counsel, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, Washington, 
D.C. 

(6) National Bureau of Standards, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

(b) Rating services for consumer goods 

(1) Consumers’ Research, Washington, 
New Jersey 

(2) Consumers’ Union, 22 East 17th Street, 
New York City 

(3) Inter-Mountain Consumers’ Service, 
982 South Pennsylvania Avenue, Den- 
ver, Colorado 

(c) Other agencies and services of interest to 
the consumer 

(1) American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 

(2) National Better Business Bureau, 
Chrysler Building, New York City 

(3) American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 620 Mills Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

(4) Cooperative Distributors, 30 Irving 
Place, New York City 

(5) American Dental Association, 212 Su- 
perior Street, Chicago, Illinois 

(6) Underwriters’ Laboratories, 207 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 

(7) American Standards Association, 29 
West 39th Street, New York City. 
Has an advisory committee on ulti- 
mate consumer goods 
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(8) Cooperative League of the United 
States of America, 167 West 12th 
Street, New York City 
(9) County consumers’ councils and con- 
sumer institutes 
(10) Various magazine institutes 
21. Methods of organization and operation of credit 
unions and co-operatives. For information on 
co-operatives, write the Cooperative League of 
the U. S. A., 167 West 12th Street, New York 
City. For information on credit unions, write 
Credit Union National Association, Madison, 
Wisconsin, or the Credit Union Section of the 
Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D. C. 
22. A survey of the strengths and weaknesses in the 
present system of consumer organization 
23. The future program of consumer organization in 
the United States 
(a) Governmental—a department of the con- 
sumer 
(b) The future of non-governmental consumer 
organization 
(c) The place of co-operatives and credit unions 
(d) Where should consumers put their efforts 
to strengthen present organizations? 


Shall there be a separate consumer course? 
The pattern of the college course in methods 
of consumer education will be determined in 
some measure by the decision as to the 
organization of the consumer course in high 
school. Shall consumer units be introduced 
into the present subjects or shall the con- 
sumer material be presented in a separate 
course? In what year or years shall the 
consumer information be taught? The 
consensus of opinion of the students in the 
Stout Institute class was that each school 
administrator should be responsible for a 
planned program of consumer education in 
his school system. This program must not 
be left to mere chance. It needs to be 
executed on the basis of a written plan, 
with the co-ordination with other subjects 
carefully checked. 

The administrator should have a con- 
sumer education program for the lower 
grades as well as the upper grades. A well- 
organized store project in the lower ele- 
mentary grades may make just as important 
a contribution as a study of commodities in 
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the senior high school. An excellent ex- 
ample of this type of work is found in a 
mimeographed bulletin Making Household 
Preparations, obtainable for 15 cents from 
the School of Education, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. This bulletin 
contains five units for sixth grade arith- 
metic and shows how the making of tooth 
powder, furniture polish, ink, hand lotion, 
and paste may contribute both to the 
teaching of decimal fractions and to con- 
sumer education. 

The class concluded that the consumer 
point of view is of sufficient importance and 
the volume of consumer materials large 
enough to warrant offering a separate con- 
sumer course, at least a semester in length, 
for both boys and girls, preferably in the 
two upper years of high school. A few 
high schools now have consumer courses in 
which teachers from several school depart- 
ments co-operate in presenting the subject 
matter. Combinations of two or three of 
the following departments are usually found 
where courses are operating under this plan: 
home economics, commercial, industrial 
arts, science, or social science. 

Where a co-operative plan of presenta- 
tion is not feasible, the course should be in 
charge of a teacher who has taken time to 
get the broad training necessary to present 
a well-rounded course. 

There is much talk among progressive 
educators about the reorganization of our 
school curriculum around projects that are 
significant in everyday living. The fact 
that several schools are consolidating ma- 
terial from industrial arts, commercial stud- 
ies, social studies, and home economics in 
separate consumer courses and that some 
schools are offering consumer mathematics 
and consumer chemistry courses is an indi- 
cation of a trend in this direction. Because 
consumer activity is such an important part 
of our lives, consumer education is bound to 
loom large in any plan for reorienting our 
present high school curriculum. 
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Immediate needs of consumer education. 
No one can work very long in the field of 
consumer education without becoming con- 
scious of one very pressing need. More 
than any other one thing, the consumer 
movement in education needs a clearing- 
house. There is no place where a well- 
financed, co-ordinated effort is being made 
to collect consumer courses of study, text- 
books with a consumer point of view, 
slides, posters, displays, syllabi, pamphlets, 
and magazine articles which are of special 
use to consumer educators. Instructors 
find that they are constantly overlooking 
important material because there is no one 
place where up-to-date, accurate, and rea- 
sonably complete information is easily 
available. 
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The same difficulty occurs when it comes 
to taking courses. A high school teacher 
may go to a university and take a single 
course in consumer education offered from 
the point of view of either home economics 
or commercial education. It would be 
helpful if some institution could bring to- 
gether specialists from the various subject 
matter fields to present a co-ordinated pro- 
gram of consumer education. 

If this organized body of materials and a 
group of experts in the various phases 
of consumer education could be brought 
together even for only a short course, it 
would give teachers an opportunity to work 
out a broader philosophy of consumer edu- 
cation and to acquaint themselves with the 
educational materials needed to carry it out. 
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TEACHING FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS TO MIXED CLASSES 
MAUDE M. FIRTH 


‘= N EXPERIMENT in teaching 
Al mixed classes of boys and girls 
was the outstanding achieve- 

Zr ment of the home economics de- 
partment in the Central High School in 
Tulsa last year. For ten years, the in- 
struction has been given in segregated 
groups. For the second semester of 1935- 
36, six classes were combined for the pur- 
pose of studying those phases of home- 
making which are of mutual interest to boys 
and girls. Two hundred and forty students 
from six classes participated in the experi- 
ment. The program was based on student 
needs and interests. Because it was neces- 
sary for boys and girls to become acquainted 
before the plan could begin, the approach 
was made through the serving of a buffet 
luncheon. Classes were divided into 
groups of as nearly normal family size as 
possible. It was definitely planned to have 
boys and girls work together in all of the 
activities. 

The members of each group planned its 
menus and market orders and did the mar- 
keting together. Together they organized 
the work, prepared the meal, and served it 
to the group. During this time, boys and 
girls were getting acquainted. The teach- 
ers observed student ability to co-operate 
and noted leadership qualities, behavior 
problems, maladjustment, timidity, shy- 
ness, jealousy, superiority, and inferiority 
complexes. Throughout this unit there 
was opportunity to practice courtesy. 
Many questions were asked regarding cour- 
tesies between boys and girls. Other boy 
and girl relationship problems were dis- 
cussed in detail. 

The next step in the program was the 
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study of pictures of family life. Six families 
were discussed, each of which illustrated a 
significant concept of family relations. 
The most satisfactory family pictures were 
found in Three Family Narratives' by Dr. 
George Pratt, especially those about the 
Barlett and Maxwell families, which in- 
cluded adolescent boys and girls. In this 
study boys and girls were able to identify 
themselves and their families. The prob- 
lems discussed related, first, to themselves; 
second, to themselves and their friends; 
third, to younger members of the family; 
and fourth, to adults—teachers, parents, 
friends of parents, older people, servants, 
and employers. 

The groups also discussed home financ- 
ing, house planning, building, furnishing, 
and management. Plans for furnishing a 
six-room bungalow costing $5,500 were 
worked out by the classes. The money 
allowed for furnishing was budgeted, and 
each room was furnished within its allot- 
ment. Boy and girl groups visited stores 
to select wallpaper, hardware, paint, lino- 
leum, rugs, glass curtains, draperies, and 
furniture. They had opportunity to apply 
art principles in the selection of restful, 
harmonious, and attractive furnishings. 
They arranged furniture and selected suit- 
able pictures and small decorative objects. 
When the house was completely furnished, 
it was thrown open to the public for one 
week, when boys and girls served as hosts 
and hostesses. Their selection of electrical 
equipment for the house aroused such in- 
terest that they requested more work in 

1 Published in 1935 by the National Council of 
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this direction. They visited the show- 
rooms of the local power company and saw 
demonstrated electrical appliances for the 
home. 

In connection with the unit on home 
financing, a business man was invited to 
the classes to discuss investments. 

During the semester, the classes put on a 
broadcasting program in which they dis- 
cussed some of the situations which were 
suggested in the study of Three Family 
Narratives. The problems chosen dealt 
with such situations as these: children 
quarreling over the use of the radio; a boy 
who was under age and who disobeyed his 
father and drove the family car without 
permission; a boy and girl who left a dance 
to go to a roadhouse; a father smoking 
with his boy while they discuss the boy’s 
conduct; drinking at the roadhouse; a 
mother’s habit of comparing her son and 
daughter; whether or not a sixteen-year- 
old boy should have a tuxedo. 

To determine whether the work met the 
needs of boys and girls, a test which in- 
cluded seven problems was given to all the 
mixed classes. For the sake of getting a 
general picture of the results, 100 of the 
papers were selected to represent a cross 
section of the classes, and the replies from 
these were tabulated. The problems and 
the summarized results follow. 

Problem I. Sue and John were assigned the 
duty of marketing for a buffet luncheon for the 
class. Sue asked another girl to go with her in- 
stead of John because, as she said, “He would be in 
the way.” Why did Sue take this attitude? 

In discussing this, 78 students stated that women 
in general take the attitude that men do not know 
anything about shopping, especially for food; a 
man always has suggestions to offer, but usually a 
woman thinks these are absurd. Thirteen said 
that she probably felt ill at ease with John, 4 that 
she thought the boy did not want to go, and 2 that 
she thought John would not agree. Three girls 
confessed that they didn’t like boys. 

Problem II. A boy takes a girl to a dance and 
another boy who has drunk too much tells a dirty 
story in her presence. Immediately the girl’s es- 
cort bangs the other boy on the nose. How would 
you have handled the situation? 
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In this case, 30 stated that the girl should be 
taken away from the scene; 30 that the boy should 
be taken home; 13 that the boy should be walloped; 
10 that the boy should be made to apologize when 
sober; 9 that he should be ignored; 9 that they 
would take the girl away from the scene and re- 
taliate later. Eight felt that the escort should 
apologize to the girl for the other boy’s behavior; 
3 that the boy should be taken out of the group; 3 
that the escort should have excused himself from 
the girl and taken the other boy home; and 2 sug- 
gested that a cop should have been called. 

Problem III. A girl and boy have “dated” 
steadily during their three years in high school. 
They have not developed friendships with other 
girls and boys. They are entering different uni- 
versities and do not plan to marry in the near fu- 
ture. What is your opinion regarding the problem 
of high school boys and girls concentrating their 
attention on only one boy or girl? 

Comments were as follows: 33 that it was more 
fun to have more friends in high school; 19 that the 
pair were missing a great many valuable friendships; 
12 that both would be handicapped when they 
separated; 10 that a relationship of this sort is 
likely to lead to marriage and that the girl and boy 
were not ready. Ten said that such a friendship 
handicaps the girl more than the boy; 9 that it 
was all right if they intended to marry; 4 that they 
were too young to think about each other seriously; 
and 3 that this experience would keep them out 
of social activities in high school. 

Problem IV. A young couple has been married 
two years. Both are ready to sue for divorce. 
The young woman, while she wasin school, had been 
interested in dramatics. Since marriage she has 
joined a dramatic club and has spent all her time in 
preparation for dramatic performances. The hus- 
band is interested in hunting and fishing. He isa 
member of a hunting club and owns a cabin where 
he spends his spare time. How can they solve their 
problem? 

To this, 40 answered that they should develop 
similar interests; 22 that they should not have 
married in the first place; 12 that when a girl mar- 
ries she should give up her career for her husband; 
12 that they should get a divorce; 8 that they 
should have considered this problem before mar- 
riage; and 3 that each should have outside interests. 

Problem V. Jack Hill has used his weekly al- 
lowance. He has made a date and needs two dol- 
lars. Mr. Hill refuses to give it to him because he 
has made it clear to Jack that he must stay within 
his allowance. Mrs. Hill tries to persuade Mr. Hill 
to give Jack the money because the girl he is to take 
is popular in the community. Who was right— 
the boy, the father, or the mother? Why? 
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The very great majority of the students, 90 out 
of the 100, felt that the father was right in demand- 
ing that Jack should live within his allowance. 
Four said that the mother was right, because after 
the boy made the date he should not have to break 
it; 4 that the boy should not have made the date, 
but that after he made it he should not have to 
break it. Two maintained that all three were 
wrong: The boy should have stayed within his 
allowance, the mother should not interfere, and the 
father should not expect the boy to break the date 
after it was made. 

Problem VI. Do you think you have enjoyed 
this class more with the mixed group than you 
would have if the groups had been segregated? 

The answers to this question showed 57 who felt 
that the chief value of the mixed groups was getting 
the points of view of boys and girls; 23 that mixed 
groups made work more interesting; 9 that they 
helped boys and girls to make friends; 5 that they 
helped bashful boys and girls to get over it. Four 
said they had learned many things, such as that in 
meeting social problems, there is no “set” thing 
to do; 1 that he had learned what girls were inter- 
ested in; and 1 that he was learning to do things 
instead of reading about them. Many said they 
looked forward to the meetings of the class. 

Problem VII. Make suggestions for changes in 
or additions to the course. 

The writers of 71 papers said that they were 
satisfied with the course and recommended no 
change. Ten wanted more field trips, 6 more group 
work, 6 discussions on “Problems of Life,”’ 2 more 
detailed study, and 2 more reading. Two suggested 
that all classes be combined, and 1 wanted the 
course to start at the beginning of the year. 


The following pupil comments may be of 
interest: 


The course helped boys and girls to work to- 
gether in a less tense and more friendly environ- 
ment. 
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If the sexes are ever going to get along together, 
they need to work together. 

Working together, we girls know exactly what 
the boys think on a subject, whereas if we were in 
a class by ourselves we would just guess what they 
thought and probably think it up to suit our own 
fancy. And when we did find the truth it would be 
like breaking up a dream house. 

It’s no fun to be with girls all the time. Boys 
are lots more fun than girls, and since we are study- 
ing how to make a home, we should study it to- 
gether. 

Brings the boys in contact more with the girls. 

The boys learn what the girls know, and vice 
versa. 

The students enjoy it much more than just plain 
cut-and-dried book and discussion classes and 
lessons. 

We gain much more by experience than we do 
by reading books. 

One of the nicest things about the work is that 
you can do it without always having to take notes, 
tests, etc. Those take the interest out of the work. 

You can deal better with social problems in a 
mixed group. 

We get the girls’ side of the question as well as 
the boys’, but the boys are always right! 


It was apparent from the results of the 
test that there was still much to be done in 
the way of developing desirable relation- 
ships, but the instructors felt that there 
was evidence to warrant repeating the plan 
and that such a program should be offered 
daily for at least one semester. Certainly 
the response was more enthusiastic than 
any ever made in segregated classes. It is 
interesting to note that parents asked for 
places to be reserved for their sons and 
daughters for the next year. 


A SURVEY OF STUDIES RELATED TO THE COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Parr II 
(Concluded) 
BEULAH I. COON 


of individual course 

Ve content. In addition to studies 
icaling with needs of students 
and of family life under chang- 
ing anes reported in the previous 
sections, another type of study of concern 
to curriculum workers has dealt with a 
consideration of individual course content. 
A detailed analysis of some parts of the 
investigations reported previously is help- 
ful in suggesting the emphasis which may 
be needed in certain courses. Other in- 
vestigations using the survey method have 
dealt with home management (14), eco- 
nomics of the home (15), and home eco- 
nomics education (16). Each of these 
studies found what was being taught and 
secured the opinions of graduates, college 
instructors, and other specialists about the 
value of the courses as organized. 

Instead of studying practices and opin- 
ions of these practices, Ojemann (17) drew 
from the findings of research some 300 
generalizations expressing the opinions of 
psychologists, clinicians, and others guid- 
ing children and dealing with the various 
phases of child development, such as motor, 
intellectual, emotional, social, and language 
development, physical growth, and activ- 
ities in which a child is guided. 

Hood (18) studied the content of pre- 
requisite chemistry courses in relation to 
the content of undergraduate courses in 
home economics by analyzing the vocab- 
ulary in prerequisite chemistry and subse- 
quent home economics courses, determining 
the extent to which chemistry subject mat- 


ter was retained by students and some of 
the factors affecting retention and the abil- 
ity of students to apply chemistry knowl- 
edge in foods and nutrition courses at 
different levels. She found little agree- 
ment among the 20 experts consulted as to 
what chemistry content had home econom- 
ics application. She also found that much 
material in the prerequisite chemistry 
courses apparently had no relation to home 
economics courses and that much of this 
content, as shown by tests and other de- 
vices, was never mastered by students. 

Bell (19) analyzed texts and references 
used by foods and nutrition college instruc- 
tors to determine the vocabulary and prin- 
ciples of chemistry included. She then 
asked for the judgment of home economics 
instructors and experts in chemistry and 
foods and nutrition as to which of these 
principles are important for college stu- 
dents who major in foods and nutrition and 
for those who are non-majors. On the 
basis of these opinions, she has arranged the 
principles in rank order of judged impor- 
tance and found a somewhat low correlation 
between their “importance” and the fre- 
quency with which they occur in the liter- 
ature. 

The technique of vocabulary analysis 
used by Hood (20) was applied in a study 
of the vocabulary in eleven science courses 
required or used as alternatives in the home 
economics curriculum at the University of 
Minnesota. It was found that over 5,400 
terms were included in these eleven pre- 
requisite science courses, that the majority 
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of terms occurred less than five times, and 
that only a small proportion were common 
to prerequisite and sequent courses. This 
certainly raises the question as to whether 
such a large vocabulary is needed by most 
students and what more important things 
are being neglected to learn it. 

Since this investigation, experimental 
studies have been carried on at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota with over 1,500 stu- 
dents to compare the accomplishment of 
students in science laboratory courses and 
in courses of the Jecture-demonstration 
type. Pretests and final tests on the ma- 
terial common to both courses given during 
the two years of the study seemed to indi- 
cate no superiority in the laboratory 
courses. The students taking the labora- 
tory and the non-laboratory courses are 
being followed through the work in suc- 
ceeding years to determine whether signifi- 
cant differences exist later in the abilities of 
those who have had the two types of pre- 
requisite courses. 

It is doubtful whether the survey of 
practices and opinions of these practices, a 
list of generalizations or principles, or the 
opinions of instructors about these prin- 
ciples and content are adequate to deter- 
mine what should make up the content and 
student experiences for any one college 
course in all institutions. However, such 
studies as have been made raise important 
questions about traditional prerequisite re- 
quirements, methods of teaching, and 
course content. Other studies using simi- 
lar as well as different techniques of in- 
vestigation need to be made to enable us 
to answer some of these questions signifi- 
cant to college work. 

Evaluation of results of instruction. An- 
other means of studying college curriculum 
problems in home economics has been that 
of testing achievement of entering students 
and of students pursuing different types of 
courses or courses organized in different 
ways. Tests should aid faculty and stu- 


dents to find the background brought to a 
given course and therefore where instruc- 
tion for the group may begin and what 
individual variations are needed. They 
should also help in checking results secured 
by different procedures. They have, how- 
ever, been used to only a slight extent 
because college faculty members have a 
limited background in measurement and 
because testing devices for some of the most 
significant results of education have not 
yet been developed. 

Some institutions have experimented 
with tests of achievement brought by fresh- 
men to college. Recent reports of these 
experiments are not available. Adminis- 
trators of two institutions reported on some 
studies of means of measuring progress dur- 
ing the period of college work. The General 
College program at the University of Min- 
nesota with its funds for experimentation 
has been developing tests in nutrition, tex- 
tiles, home management, home planning 
and furnishing, designing, building, and 
financing the home. Tests with a rather 
high reliability have been developed to 
measure such outcomes of these courses as 
the understanding of relationships, ability 
to apply principles to new situations, good 
taste in housing and furnishing. Some 
thought-provoking results have been found; 
for example, in the home planning and 
furnishing tests there was found to be prac- 
tically no correlation between the scores 
on questions measuring knowledge of art 
principles and those concerned with abil- 
ity to apply these principles in discrimi- 
nating between what represents good and 
what represents poor taste (21). 

An art judgment test developed at the 
same institution based on a room furnished 
on the campus for the purpose was taken 
by 372 college students ranging from those 
who had had no art training to those who 
had had from one to four courses in related 
art. It distinguished between students 
who had had no art courses and those who 
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had had some and measured progress in 
each successive art course in that institu- 
tion (22). Tests of foods courses have 
been constructed at this same institution 
covering knowledge of vocabulary, of facts 
and principles, and ability to apply these 
facts and principles in new situations, also 
devices for rating food products and for 
testing desire to secure a satisfactory stand- 
ard in food preparation. 

In commenting on the value of the test- 
ing program at the General College of the 
University of Minnesota, Eurich (23) says 
that one of the significant outcomes of the 
examination project with its emphasis on 
course objectives as a basis for tests is the 
increasing attention being given by in- 
structors to the growth they are attempting 
to produce in students. This surely is an 
outcome worth striving for in connection 
with the tradition which has permeated 
the colleges that information is an end in 
itself rather than a means toward the de- 
velopment of attitudes and abilities. 

A rather different attack on the measure- 
ment of results is being made at Iowa State 
College, where instead of measuring the 
results of specific courses, certain large out- 
comes of the college program are being 
studied. One investigation was concerned 
with determining whether changes in cer- 
tain phases of personality were occurring 
(24). The ratings given 75 students by col- 
lege faculty members during the freshman 
year were compared with those given dur- 
ing the senior year and with those given 
later by superintendents to these graduates 
as teachers. There seemed to be some 
evidence of improvement in some traits 
and retrogression in one. 

Another study of the personal appear- 
ance of senior students was made by com- 
paring ratings on a scale constructed for 
the purpose with grades of these students 
in clothing construction classes and in cos- 
tume design (25). The correlation between 


rating on personal appearance with grades 
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in clothing construction was negative, but 
with costume design it was positive. 

It is apparent that these represent the 
barest beginnings in evaluating the results 
of instruction in home economics. More 
reliable devices are needed, particularly for 
some of the large goals of the college pro- 
gram in home economics. Some of these 
tests need to be directed toward determin- 
ing the abilities, understandings, and 
attitudes which students bring with them 
to college so that individual differences can 
be more definitely known and the college 
program adjusted to take account of these. 
Other plans for evaluation need to be 
worked out as an aid in determining what 
types of student experiences and what kinds 
of curricular organization and sequence in 
the program are most profitable for students. 

Curricular organization. The studies re- 
lated to the organization of the curriculum 
have been of two types: those which have 
made a rather detailed analysis of the con- 
tent and outcomes of some of the prerequi- 


site science courses and those which have 


resulted from faculty discussion of needed 
changes in the sequence and emphasis of 
certain home economics courses. The stud- 
ies of the science courses were summarized 
earlier in the section dealing with individ- 
ual course content. 

Studies of the mortality of college stu- 
dents have called attention to the large 
number who drop out at the end of the 
freshman and sophomore years. This 
fact, together with the belief that college 
education should deal with problems 
thought by the student to be important to 
him, has led some institutions to shift 
the emphasis in all beginning home eco- 
nomics courses from that which is thought 
to be an essential background for later work 
to that which concerns itself with such 
problems as the maintenance of health, 
the use of funds, the understanding of self, 
and the adjustments to new relations with 
the family and the college community. 
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Before changing freshman and sophomore 
courses, or paralleling the changes made, 
some staffs have been re-evaluating the 
purposes of the whole program for students 
in home economics at the college level. 
They have questioned their philosophy of 
education as shown in their practices; they 
have studied reports of experiments in col- 
lege teaching; and they have tried to set up 
for themselves objectives which would guide 
their work with students. One institution 


set up the objectives for a home during a. 
twenty-year period (26). Two other in-. 


stitutions have been evaluating the needs 
of college students and of homemakers in 


relation to their physical, social, economic, 


technological, and esthetic development 


(27, 28). After clarifying goals in relation” 


to each of these, they have studied experi- 
ences which can be provided for college 
students to aid them in their growth in 
these directions. With this as a back- 
ground, they have tried to decide on an 
organization which would make the pro- 
vision of these experiences possible. 

Another institution, instead of consider- 
ing all of the goals which the staff might 
feel were important, analyzed just one 
which they believed to be essential, namely, 
the development of a scientific attitude (29). 
After deciding on the steps involved in the 
scientific method, they studied the kinds 
of experiences which might aid in develop- 
ing this attitude and analyzed their present 
practices to see to what extent these kinds 
of experiences were being provided. Where 
it was found that teachers were taking the 
responsibility from students during the first 
years in college and thus giving them little 
chance to develop these abilities, and that 
later college experiences were not providing 
more opportunity for students to take these 
responsibilities, the readjustments needed 
in the courses or the curriculum were being 
studied. 

The reorganization of the program of the 
College of Home Economics at Cornell 
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University (30), which has been under way 
for several years, has included among other 
things the focusing of all freshman courses 
on the problems important to the college 
student at that period. In the orientation 
course, guidance is given on program plan- 
ning, and faculty members describe the op- 
portunities available in the different divi- 
sions. Students are encouraged to study 
their own strengths and weaknesses, to 
decide on goals, and to make out tentative 
programs for themselves. Rather free 
election is allowed in all phases of college 
work, and social and personal as well as 
academic needs are considered in approv- 
ing the program for each student. Thus 
individual differences in ability and inter- 
est can be met. The various divisions have 
made contacts with the community, and 
some opportunities are provided for students 
to participate in the solution of community 
problems. 

Merrill-Palmer School, after setting up 
the educational principles which the staff 
believed should dominate a program, de- 
cided to discard the “usual college method 
of teaching subjects largely by lecturing 
with some discussion” and to “minimize 
the departmental divisions of subject mat- 
ter’ in order to facilitate the development 
of individual capacities as contrasted with 
the acquisition of facts (31). A major is 
selected by each student which is to be de- 
veloped by individual study, with guidance 
furnished in discussion periods and indi- 
vidual conferences. “This method is used 
in order to discover student interests and 
needs, to provide for real guidance of the 
individual learner by placing the responsi- 
bility for learning directly upon the stu- 
dent and by creating a situation in which 
staff and students are learning together.” 
This plan of organization is of particular 
interest because the students in the school 
are largely upper classmen who have had 
most of their earlier experiences in colleges 
organized on a more traditional basis and 
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because the students spend a relatively 
short time in the institution. 

New College, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, bases its program for teach- 
ers (32) on the assumption that “not what 
an individual knows alone, but his ability 
to focus his knowledge in the solution of 
problems is the real criterion of the success- 
ful teacher.” The persistent problems 
which are thought to be inescapable in the 
life of every individual constitute the com- 
mon core of the curriculum: “how to keep 
well, how to make a living, how to get 
along with people, how to enjoy art and 
beauty, how to adjust to the environment, 
how to develop a sustaining philosophy or 
set of values.” Although immediate and 
personal problems furnish the mode of at- 
tack, education is directed toward helping 
the students to “generalize on the basis of 
experience in order gradually to evolve prin- 
ciples for the guidance of conduct.” 

Each student’s background and interests 
are analyzed. Seminars are organized and 
individual guidance provided to aid stu- 
dents in setting up their own goals and 
deciding on a plan which will help them 
attain these goals. An effort is made con- 
tinuously to help the student develop wor- 
thier and more clearly defined purposes and 
to encourage him to plan over increasing 
spans of time. Subjects, courses, and the 
rest, are considered to have no claims in 
and of themselves, but are used as much or 
as little as is necessary. The student is 
aided in the integration of experiences by 
any of the following in the proportions 
needed by him: independent study, courses, 
field work, conferences, laboratories, li- 
braries, industrial work, dormitory and 
small community life, contact with people 
in all walks of life, and recreational ac- 
tivities. 

Each of these efforts to consider carefully 
the goals to be attained through the college 
program and to try out the kinds of organi- 
zation which are thought to be most likely 
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to promote growth toward these goals is 
commendable. Many are coming to be- 
lieve that a formal set of required courses 
with external rewards in the form of grades 
defeats the very end of education and that a 
student who makes greatest progress is one 
who is guided to see his own goals clearly 
and then allowed freedom to plan his life 
in college so that all experiences can be 
made to focus on these goals. Several col- 
leges are experimenting with plans of or- 
ganization which are worthy of careful 
study, whatever point of view regarding 
education one holds. The progress of the 
educational program at the college level is 
dependent upon the extent to which college 
staffs clarify their philosophy of education 
and try out plans of organization that seem 
most consistent with this philosophy. 
Summary. Although time has not per- 
mitted in this survey of studies of college 
curriculum problems in home economics a 
critical evaluation of both procedures and 
findings, it indicates that only a beginning 
has been made in this form of research. 
Research in these problems presents difficul- 
ties, as does any dealing with such variable 
factors as human beings. These difficul- 
ties, however, can be overcome by co- 
operative, critical attack on the problem. 
As significant contributions can be made as 
those which have added to the subject mat- 
ter in the various phases of home economics. 
Difficulties in present programs and ques- 
tions still unanswered about education at 
this level indicate the need for concentrated 
study of the college curriculum. In many 
institutions, goals are still vaguely defined; 
traditional courses are being offered not 
because they are known to be the best 
means of aiding students but because they 
are customary. Individual differences in 
abilities and interests of entering students 
have not generally been found and pro- 
grams adjusted to these. A program of 
four or five years of work has been assumed 
to be needed by all students whether they 
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are preparing for homemaking, teaching, 
research, institutional administration, or 
some other profession. Is three years ade- 
quate for some individuals and some voca- 
tions? four for others? six for others? To 
what extent are specific requirements in 
courses advisable? How shall these be 
organized—as foods and clothing courses? 
as economic, health, relationship, es- 
thetics courses? as seminars dealing with 
significant problems and drawing from 
several phases of home economics? To 
what extent may experiences had before 
college, those involved in earning one’s way 
through college, those possible to secure 
during vacations, those available in social 
and civic activities, be used to strengthen 
the educational program? 

Reports from administrators indicate 
that some college staff members are seri- 
ously studying these curriculum problems. 
Some investigations have been made of the 
needs of students and of graduates. The 
outcomes and practices in certain courses 
have been investigated and thoughtful 
recommendations made for their improve- 
ment. Many courses would be strength- 
ened by using the recommendations made. 
A beginning has also been made in evalu- 
ating the results of instruction in certain 
areas. Significant, searching inquiry re- 
garding the college curriculum has been 
begun by the staffs in certain institutions, 
aided in some instances by specialists out- 
side the subject matter field of home eco- 
nomics, by students enrolled in the insti- 
tutions, and by discriminating graduates 
who can view the program in the light of 
present needs. These staff discussions be- 
come a vital factor in college education as 
such inquiry makes staff members more 
conscious of changing conditions in society 
which must influence the program, more 
aware of the contributions being made to 
students by other members of the staff, 
more alert to individual differences in in- 
terests and abilities of students, and more 
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eager to adjust programs and organization 
so as to better promote student growth. 

So far, however, these studies of college 
curriculum problems have been limited in 
scope, in the types of problems investigated, 
in the number of workers participating, and 
in the adequacy of the techniques of in- 
vestigation employed. There is need for 
more vigorous, scientific, and widespread 
attack on these college problems. Out of 
this should come: a more clear-cut concep- 
tion of the crucial issues facing families in 
this changing social order; more definite 
stating of goals for the college program as 
contrasted with those attainable with less 
mature students; more recognition of the 
interrelations between goals and experi- 
ences important for homemakers and for 
those entering other professions; more pro- 
cedures practical to use in evaluating 
growth toward some of the most significant 
outcomes of college instruction; more sug- 
gestions for effective types of organization 
and for valuable types of experiences for 
students to supplement those traditional in 
the college. 

Genuine educators working at the college 
level cannot fail to ask themselves whether 
students are gaining an understanding of 
the problems families are meeting, a wide 
sympathy with the needs of families living 
under different conditions, greater ability 
to enrich their own lives and to establish 
satisfying relations with others, and 
whether these students are able to par- 
ticipate intelligently in re-thinking and re- 
making conditions to promote greater social 
well-being and more satisfying family life 
for themselves and for others. 

The department of colleges and universi- 
ties and the department of research of the 
American Home Economics Association are 
the logical ones to foster such studies and 
to see that significant advance is made dur- 
ing the next few years. Progress in the 
secondary schools, in homemaking, and in 
many vocations being followed by home 
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economists is largely dependent upon this 
vigorous attack on curriculum problems by 
college staff members and administrators. 
Individual effort supplemented by co- 
operative studies is urgently needed. 
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HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS FOR THE SCHOOL 
AUDITORIUM—A SYMPOSIUM 


School assemblies and special public programs in the school auditorium often offer 
opportunity for the home economics department of a high school to interpret its aims 
and activities to the audience, and teachers are always on the lookout for novel and 
yel appropriate ways of doing this, Accordingly, the Journal of Home Economics 
asked supervisors of home economics in perhaps half a dozen cities to send in de- 
scriptions of typical and successful programs, and the papers in this symposium are 
taken from the generous responses so far received. Where contributions from several 
teachers in the same school system have been brought together, the supervisor who 
assembled the material has been considered as the author, but the names of the indi- 


vidual teachers are mentioned in the text. 


IN ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
JESSIE WINCHELL TICKELL 


The weekly assembly is a very vital part 
of the modern high school program. Per- 
haps no one has presented its purposes and 
objectives more clearly than Mr. Roy L. 
Butterfield, principal of Benjamin Franklin 
High School in Rochester. He states: 


Assemblies at Benjamin Franklin High School 
are designed to be educational. We believe that 
assemblies offer an educational opportunity which 
is not inherent in other types of school activity. 
Student morale and unification in the spirit of a 
large high school can be attained through assemblies 
better than through any other single means. 

Since our auditorium is large, seating nearly 
twenty-three hundred, no assembly can be simply 
prepared or presented. To secure and retain the 
attention of the large audience nearly all program 
items must partake at least to some degree of the 
dramatic, and even at times, of the spectacular. 
But the educational purpose back of the program is 
always in mind. 

Assemblies are of various types, including the ob- 
servance of patriotic occasions, other widely ob- 
served holidays, co-operation in community enter- 
prises, and listening to persons of note from outside 
the school organization. However, the assembly 
serves most valuably as a vehicle for publicity of the 
entire school program, information concerning its 
enterprises, and guidance for its pupils. For this 
reason, many of our assemblies are prepared by the 
various departments of instruction or student clubs 
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associated with them. Thus, we have opera selec- 
tions prepared by the school choir, plays by the 
dramatic classes, political discussions by the Social 
Science Forum, the place of design and fine work- 
manship in our civilization as presented by the 
School Craft Guild, and the like. To this latter 
type of assembly, our home economics department 
has made some notable contributions. 


When the city of Rochester observed its 
centennial in 1934, the home economics de- 
partment at Benjamin Franklin High School 
seized the opportunity to participate in 
civic affairs by giving a style show, which 
was entitled “One Hundred Years of Style 
in Rochester.’”’ Ruth Lush, one of the 
home economics teachers, thus described it: 


For six weeks before the event, our girls ran- 
sacked attics and old trunks for examples of cos- 
tumes of the outstanding periods of the century 
1834 to 1934. Because of the great cross section of 
population represented in our school, the result 
was a notable collection. Directoire gowns, hoop 
skirts, bustles, and the leg-o-mutton sleeves of the 
gay nineties found their places in the parade. 

This pageant of the past formed a fitting intro- 
duction to the work done by the clothing classes in 
1934. Girls in garments for all occasions, from the 
simple sports or school costume made by beginners 
to the more intricate senior class-day formal, 
strutted across the stage. 

Four other departments co-operated to make this 
style show a success. The dramatics department 
trained the girls in graceful posture and natural 
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walking; the art department provided a beautiful 
backdrop; the practical arts department arranged 
stage properties and lighting; and the music de- 
partment provided music suitable, as far as possible, 
to each historic period. 

This assembly project not only furnished guid- 
ance for our girls, as was seen by our greatly increased 
registration the following term; but it gave satis- 
faction, confidence, and poise to all the girls and 
afforded to a few the only opportunity they would 
ever have to appear before a large school audience. 


One week each fall is designated by the 
Rochester Board of Education as Know 
Your School Week. Sometimes it is held 
at the same time as National Education 
Week. The public is cordially invited to 
visit schools at any time during the week, 
as well as on the special occasions when 
auditorium or assembly programs are pre- 
sented. 

Last October at the Charlotte Junior- 
Senior High School, the faculty committee 
for Know Your School Week issued printed 
invitations and an outline of the week’s 
program. For three hours on Monday 
night the building was open to give parents 
and friends an opportunity to know the 
school better. Special exhibits of depart- 
mental work were held in classrooms. At 
the sound of a gong, all guests assembled 
in the auditorium for an hour’s program. 
The latter included a radio speech by the 
superintendent of the public schools; music 
by the student choir, orchestra, and band; 
and a program by pupils in the home eco- 
nomics department. 

The home economics program was in 
charge of Harriet S. Childs and Mrs. Louise 
M. Cowles. They say: 


As the program lasted only half an hour, the im- 
portant and outstanding objectives of the course of 
study were all that could be emphasized. Inas- 
much as the visitors had seen exhibits of foods, 
clothing, and child care work in the classrooms, the 
program attempted to supplement these exhibits 
and to allow pupil participation. 

The home economics and health education teach- 
ers worked together with the thought that good 
posture and well-made clothing help give the girl 
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the appearance of good grooming. With this idea 
in mind, a skit was written for the junior high school 
girls, and a suitable play was chosen for the seniors. 

The junior high school skit, which was entitled 
“The Clothes Line,” showed in a very ingenious way 
what the girls were doing in their clothing classes; 
it was in two parts, one for girls in the seventh and 
one for those in the eighth grade. Microphones 
set up at each side of the stage were used to intro- 
duce the whole skit and to describe and comment on 
the separate parts oracts. In each part of the skit, 
a girl from the participating grade served as an- 
nouncer or commentator, reading into the micro- 
phone as the action progressed. Two other girls, 
chosen for their good posture, served as “clothes 
posts” and carried the line from which the garments 
to be shown were supposedly “hung” though ac- 
tually worn by other girls. The girls stepped side- 
wise across the stage, the “posts” in particular 
holding themselves straight as poles. The “posts” 
in the seventh grade act wore dark blue skirts, white 
blouses, and blue ties, and those in the eighth grade 
brown slacks and yellow blouses. 

The skit was introduced to the audience by the 
senior high school student who served as announcer 
for the whole program and who referred to it as 
coming from station HMD (homemaking depart- 
ment). Then she introduced the seventh grade 
speaker, who took her place at the microphone and 
read the following, pausing as the “clothes line” en- 
tered and slowly crossed the stage: 

“In the seventh grade class, which meets but once 
a week, the girls are discussing the problem of se- 
lecting materials according to their durability and 
suitability for the kind of garment they wear. 
They have seen tests made on materials which will 
aid them to distinguish the common textile fibers, 
and the motion pictures on the manufacture of 
cotton and linen goods gave them a guide for judg- 
ing quality of materials. 

“Before making the garment in class, they will 
study the markings on a commercial pattern, then 
learn to fit it to the individual measurements. The 
pupil learns to pin and cut out the garment by doing 
it alone after it has been shown as a class demon- 
stration. The finished garments about to be shown 
were constructed so as to teach two kinds of seams 
commonly used on play shorts, slips, and underwear 
shorts. [The clothes line enters and slowly crosses 
stage. 

“The garment which is suitable for the season is 
the one chosen to be made in each term. In the 
spring, play shorts and a few slacks were made. 
This fall either slips or underwear shorts will be 
made. 
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“The construction of a garment is only the me- 
dium by which the seventh grade pupils learn to 
use the pattern more intelligently and to develop 
more skill in the use of a sewing machine. 

“This broadcast will now be turned over to the 
eighth grade announcer over this same station, 
HMD.” 

This was the cue for the act of the eighth grade 
to begin. Its announcer read the following, also 
pausing when the clothes line was on the stage: 

“We of the eighth grade have been discussing 
the choice of proper clothing for the junior high 
school girl, and in our health education classes we 
learned that good posture improves the appearance 
of our clothing. 

“In our homemaking class, which meets two 
periods a week, we had a display of attractive 
clothing which was suitable for school and dress-up 
occasions. The cost of this simple wardrobe was 
considered, and we were surprised to learn how 
much is spent for ready-made clothing and that by 
making our blouses this term we can save at least 
50 per cent of the price for a ready-made blouse. 

“The clothes lines will now appear with the dif- 
ferent garments which can be made in the eighth 
grade. [Clothes line enters and crosses stage.) 

“The lounging pajamas which you have just seen 
were made of sateen and cost on the average $1, 
whereas ready-to-wear ones would cost $2 or $3. 

“We not only save by making our own, but we 
are learning to judge quality of materials and 
workmanship in factory-made clothing. 

“In the second term of the eighth year, the pro- 
gram offers the study of preschool children’s cloth- 
ing as a part of the child development course. An 
exhibit of children’s clothing is loaned to us. The 
several garments on the line were made as a class 
project in the five-period homemaking class. 

“The junior high is signing off from station 
HMD so that the senior high girls may take over 
the program.” 


As the girls were studying clothing and 
family budgets preparatory to the selection 
of a fall wardrobe, a 20-minute play “Oh, 
What Shall I Wear,” taken from the book 
Home Economics Programs by Lulu Gillum 
was the appropriate choice for the senior 
girls. The dramatics teachers assisted at 
the rehearsals. 

The home economics department of the 
Washington High School worked up an- 
other little skit as its contribution to the 
program for its open-house night. The 
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“plot” for the whole performance was the 
visit which Mr. John Citizen made with a 
guide to all the departments of the school, 
each of which put on a simple dramatiza- 
tion, from three to five minutes long, to 
show something of its work. The one for 
the home economics department was writ- 
ten by two home economics teachers, 
Katherine Crowley and Mildred Judson, and 
adapted to use by the extra-curricular 
teacher of the school. The stage was set 
to show the living room of a home econom- 
ics practice house during a class period, and 
the characters were five school girls: Janet, 
Margaret, Caroline, Laura, and Helen. As 
the curtain rose, the first three were seen 
busily at work at a table. Here are the 
dialogue and action: 


Laura [entering with bouquet of chrysanthemums]: 
See what my neighbor gave me from her gar- 
den! Now to decorate the room. I wonder 
if I can make them look as attractive as the 
teacher did hers when she showed us how to 
arrange flowers. [Takes flower bowl and pro- 
ceeds to arrange flowers.| 

Janet [looking up from work]: Meal planning may 
not be as much fun but it has to be done. 

Marcaret: How does this sound to you, girls? 
[Reading menu] Broiled meat patties, mashed 
potatoes, buttered carrots, and chocolate 
pudding. 

Caroxtne: I should like a sample right now. 

Marcaret: I think the foods make a well-balanced 
combination. We have kept within the price 
allowed, and that is an important item. 

Laura: Your meal will be artistic in color scheme, 
too, browns and yellows. [Holding up flowers] 
How do you like these? 

CaROLINE: You are good! I don’t think the 
teacher could do better herself. 

HELEN [entering]: Look me over girls! My new 
fall outfit cost me only $3.70. It was my home 
project. [All stand to admire dress.] 

Marcaret: I do like your costume. It has such 
becoming lines, and the brown accessories are 
just the thing to bring out the color and to 
blend with your hair and eyes. 

CAROLINE: What do you mean by your home 
project? 

HELEN: Why, by doing the same number of hours 
of work outside of class as we do in class, we 
are given credit just as we are for homework in 
English or history. I earned the money to buy 
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dress material by taking care of children after 
school. 

Caroutne: I should think you would be bored 
looking after youngsters. 

HELEN: No, 1 like it. You will, too, after you 
have learned how to manage and entertain 
children in our child care course. 

Janet: Goodness, girls, we have only a few minutes 
to figure out our plan for setting the table and 
serving. Let’s get busy. 

HELEN: I just came in to let you see the finished 
product. Good-by. 

Marcaret: Thank you, Helen, for letting us see 
it. [Exit Helen.) 

Lavra: I must leave, too. I have an assignment 
on social conduct to complete. See you next 


hour, girls. [Exit.] 
Marcaret: I believe these plans are complete and 
just in time. There is the bell. (cume and 


MR. JOHN CITIZEN enter.] 

Gute: Are we too late? I thought there was a 
home economics class in session here. 

Carouine: I am sorry. We have just been doing 
individual work; but if you and the visitor will 
come with me, I shall be glad to take you to the 
next room where a class is in session. [Exit all, 
the girls picking up their books and other belong- 
ings.] 


IN FLINT, MICHIGAN 


ELIZABETH CREIGHTON 


A program given by Northern High 
School in Flint in June 1936 was built 
around the idea of Michigan’s Centennial. 
Each department of the school contributed 
two scenes showing the differences between 
the older and newer aims in education 
and methods in learning. 

The home economics scenes could be 
used in any program to emphasize the re- 
cent developments in education, or the 
second scene alone could be used to show 
what is being done in home economics in a 
modern curriculum. 

The stage at the Northern High School 
was large enough to be divided through 
the center, giving an opportunity for two 
settings, each with its own curtain. For 
the home economics scenes, one side was 
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set up as an old-fashioned laboratory, the 
other as an up-to-date workroom with 
modern equipment. Simple lighting effects 
added to the attractiveness of the scenes. 
On a smaller stage, with a quick change of 
setting between, first one scene could be 
shown, then the other. 

Like the prologue, the introduction to the 
scenes was read by a student at the side of 
the stage. It told of the progress that has 
been made in homemaking education and 
in guidance for personal living since the 
introduction of home economics into the 
curriculum in the days of “domestic sci- 
ence.’ Then came the two scenes. 


SCENE I 


The first scene is set to show an old-fashioned 
home economics classroom. The characters are a 
rather prim teacher and the pupils. The costumes 
are of the same period as the furnishings. 

As the scene opens, the teacher sits at her desk, 
and the girls sit stiffly at sewing tables, making 
samples of the various kinds of seams. First the 
teacher holds forth on the topic of “Practice Makes 
Perfect,” with much formal instruction and ad- 
monition. Then she asks questions that call for 
descriptions of the various seams, in reply to which 
the girls give formal recitations, as if by rote. 

At the end of the sewing lesson, the teacher very 
formally dictates a recipe for the next day’s cook- 
ing lesson. [Any old-fashioned recipe may be se- 
lected, providing it is long and involved] The 
girls take it down in their notebooks, with no dis- 
cussion or development, and are still writing as the 
curtain is drawn. 


SCENE II 


The stage represents a room with modern equip- 
ment. The characters are an attractive and friend- 
ly teacher and 13 pupils, 8 girls and 5 boys. 

As the scene opens, the boys and girls (students 
from the home economics department of the 
school) are in discussion groups or working alone on 
their own problems. John and Ruth are looking 
at house plans; Mary is pressing a dress; Caroline 
stands before a mirror while Kate fits a collar for 
her. Louise is knitting; Jane is preparing articles 
for a baby’s bath; and Catherine is stitching at the 
electric sewing machine. Harry is working on a 
menu for a football banquet. Jim and Tom are 
looking at and discussing samples of material for 
winter overcoats; and Grace, Dick, and William are 
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practicing social introductions. There is informal 
conversation among the students which enlightens 
the audience as to the scope and objectives of home 
economics. Throughout the scene, the teacher 
moves quietly about among the groups, during the 
following dialogue: 

Louise: What are you doing, Mary? 

Mary: I have finished my dress, now I must give 
it a final pressing. The material is part rayon, 
so I must be careful not to have too hot an 
iron for the fiber, or I will ruin it. [Looking 
around at John and Ruth} Why are John and 
Ruth so quiet over there? 

Loutse: Oh, they are looking over house plans, 
trying to select good ones that are not too ex- 
pensive. Wouldn’t it be funny if they should 
use them sometime? 

Joun anv Ruth [speaking togetner|: Would it be 
so funny? Oh! 

Jane: Speaking of something funny, wait till you 
see me give a baby a bath on Monday. I am 
planning it now. 

CarouinE: Did you ever give a baby a bath? 

Jane: No, but the school nurse showed us how 
today. 

Kate: Did you notice the perky collar on the school 
nurse’s uniform? I am trying to cut one for 
Caroline to put on her tailored dress. How do 
you like it, Harry? 

Harry: Don’t bother me now. I’m working out a 
menu for the football banquet. It must be a 
well-planned meal, cheap, but something the 
fellows will like. We don’t have much money, 
and I must make what we have cover the mar- 
ket orders. Ask Jim or Tom about the collar. 

Tom: We don’t know much about girls’ clothes, but 
we do about boys’. These samples of over- 
coat materials are fine. We both need over- 
coats this winter, and if we can find some of 
good materials like these, well made and not 
too extreme, they will last several years. 

Jim: Mr. MacIntyre from Finch’s Clothing Store 
was in our class last week and told us about 
the best styles and materials for young men’s 
clothing. 

Dick: I bought a new shirt and tie yesterday and 
remembered what Mr. MacIntyre told us about 
colors. I am going to a party tomorrow night. 
I won’t feel so awkward either, as I did at the 
last party. We have been practicing intro- 
ductions, and now I know how to introduce 
William to Grace. 

CATHERINE: My mother says when she went to 
school, home economics was not so interesting 
as it is today and didn’t help boys and girls 
so much. They just practiced stitches on 
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samples and pasted them in notebooks or sewed 
long seams by hand. We really learn about 
things that we do all the time, and who knows 
—we may get married some day. 


Because they were part of a long pro- 
gram, these scenes were necessarily short, 
but they could be lengthened by the ad- 
dition of more characters and more discus- 
sion, or could be otherwise changed to meet 
the situation in another school. The di- 
alogue could be written by members of the 
classes taking part and could include any 
units of work covered in the home econom- 
ics course of study. 


IN MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
KATHERINE L. BAKER 


With the approach of spring, the 
thoughts of the senior girls and their moth- 
ers naturally turn to the important subject 
of suitable graduation clothes. To insure 
a certain uniformity of dress among the 
pupils, the household arts department in 
the Medford schools plans a special as- 
sembly. 

About the first of April, invitations are 
sent to the mothers of the senior girls to 
attend an assembly with their daughters. 
The last period of the day is chosen so that 
the mothers may linger after the dismis- 
sal hour, if they choose, for more detailed 
discussion. 

The assembly stage is attractively deco- 
rated with ferns and flowers. The mothers 
are met at the door and seated by girl 
ushers. As many of these guests arrive 
early, they have an opportunity to chat 
and become acquainted. At twelve o’clock 
the assembly bell rings, and the daughters 
join their mothers. 

After a brief musical program, the as- 
sembly is opened by words of greeting to 
the mothers by the vice-president of the 
class. She explains the purpose of this 
meeting and the points that are to be 
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brought up now and decided about later. 
These include the type of dresses suitable 
for graduation and for class day, the best 
length from the floor, the price to pay, the 
number necessary for commencement, the 
color of the stockings, and the question as 
to whether or not flowers are to be worn 
at graduation. (All these points are voted 
on later when the girls meet with their 
adviser.) 

After her introductory remarks, the vice- 
president introduces the speaker, who ex- 
plains the types of materials and styles of 
dresses in vogue. The talk is illustrated 
by student models who, to the accompani- 
ment of music, move across the stage and 
then down through the audience. About 
twelve types of graduation and twelve class- 
day dresses are shown. After the display 
of the dresses, the models return to the plat- 
form, where they form a most attractive 
background. 

The assembly is closed by the vice- 
president, who thanks the mothers for 
coming and invites them to the front of the 
assembly hall to examine the dresses more 
closely. 

The dresses used are obtained from the 
local merchants, who are always helpful 
in getting the types that are wanted. In 
fact, they are always co-operative with any 
school affair. 

This program has resulted in the girls’ 
being simply and inexpensively dressed for 
graduation. In addition, it has been found 
that treating the matter of clothes as a 
common problem tends to eliminate the 
competitive spirit. Sally no longer strives 
to outdo Mary, except, perhaps, in the 
simplicity of her dress. Moreover, the 
girls seem more inclined to select dresses 
which will be serviceable on later occa- 
sions. 

An affair of this type undoubtedly has a 
social value for the young hostess and the 
other girls who take part. Yet another 
valuable by-product of this senior girls’ as- 
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sembly is the co-operation which it pro- 
motes between the school and the home. 


IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


KATE W. KINYON 


Assembly programs arranged by home 
economics departments of junior high 
schools in Denver have dramatized class- 
room interests and activities in various 
ways. A few of these are briefly outlined 
here, as perhaps adaptable for use in other 
schools. 

Table manners provided the theme for 
two quite different ones. A group of teach- 
ers at the Cole Junior High School wrote a 
little skit entitled “Table Tactics,’ which 
was given by pupils at an assembly period 
for the purpose of showing correct table 
manners and why junior high school stu- 
dents need them. The play has for its plot 
the problems of a boy who is to be a week- 
end guest in the home of a school friend. 
He feels himself unequal to meet the situa- 
tion in a creditable manner, so he asks an- 
other school friend to help him. This 
friend says, ‘““My sister knows all about 
such things. Come home with me and 
we'll ask her.”” Then follows a dramatiza- 
tion between the two boys and the girl of 
table manners, introductions, and other 
courtesies a boy or girl would need to know 
under such circumstances. 

The ninth grade class in dinner cookery 
and hospitality at the Grant Junior High 
School contrasted a “horrible example” 
with correct behavior at table, and the 
method proved more effective with the 
audience than one might expect. Of course, 
the dramatization of incorrect manners 
came first. Pauline C. Winkler, a home 
economics teacher, thus describes the skit: 

On the stage were two tables, each with service 


for three. One member of the class announced to 
the audience that at the table on the right they 
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would see the incorrect manners and on the left 
the correct ones. 

Three girls came rushing into the room, threw 
down their coats, and sat down at the table at the 
right, not waiting for one another or noticing from 
which side of the chair they sat down. 

Three other girls came quietly into the room, 
stood behind their chairs at the left-hand table 
until all were ready, and then sat down from the 
left. 

Next, at the incorrect table the girls reached 
across the table for the food, handled their knives 
and forks and spoons in the wrong way, rested their 
elbows on the table, leaned over their plates, and 
were guilty of other common forms of bad table 
manners. 

When the audience had taken in these details at 
the right-hand table, the girls at the left-hand one 
began their demonstration, passing the food and 
handling the silverware correctly, and generally con- 
ducting themselves at the table as ladies should. 


This skit was very short because it was 
one of several put on at an assembly period 
to illustrate different kinds of work done 
by home economics classes. 

From the Gove Junior High School, An- 
nette Svantesson reports: 


An 8B home problems class was interested to tell 
the school about good posture. The class decided 
to declare the week of October 19 Good Posture 
Week and ask the entire school to take part. 

For one assembly program, the class wrote a play 
in which “Poor Posture” was on trial in the “Court 
of Good Poise.” The characters were the judge, 
the members of the jury, the prosecuting and de- 
fense attorneys, the court stenographer, the bailiff, 
witnesses, and the three prisoners, Turtle Neck, 
Humped Shoulder, and Ram Rod. 

The prisoners were tried for laziness, for unat- 
tractive appearance, and for superiority. They 
were found guilty and sentenced to corrective exer- 
cises in the gym classes until they overcame their 
poor appearance and could take their place in so- 
ciety again without offending by their bad carriage. 

At the end of the week, another school assembly 
program was devoted to reading jingles about pos- 
ture which pupils had written and to awarding 
prizes. These were given not only for the best 
jingles but one also went to the class that had at- 
tained the highest rating for the posture of its mem- 
bers at gym class during the week. Posture skits 
were also worked out and acted in each homeroom; 
posters were made; and news items and jingles were 
published in the school paper. 
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Clothing and family relationship students 
at the Skinner Junior High School gave a 
charming original skit which depicted home 
life in olden days. It was under the di- 
rection of Carolyn Kilgore, who writes: 


The scene is laid in an old cabin in Massachusetts 
in 1675. The stage was furnished with old, hand- 
made furniture. There was a fireplace at the back, 
a spinning-wheel in one corner, and old-fashioned 
candle molds and copper candlesticks on the mantel. 
The costumes were those of the period. 

The action and dialogue showed the neighbors 
gathered for a quilting party to finish a quilt for 
Rebecca, the eldest daughter, who is to be married 
next day—an event about which the village gossip 
has a great deal to say. Woven into the conversa- 
tion are references to singing schools, Indians, 
stories of the Mayflower and the first Thanksgiving. 
While the grownups are quilting, the boys pour 
tallow into the molds to make candles; some of the 
youngsters are reading by the firelight; and the 
smaller children are playing with rag dolls. It is 
discovered that a small brother and sister have 
mischievously hidden Rebecca’s wedding veil, but 
this is safely recovered. An Indian chief and his 
squaw arrive to bring a turkey for the feast, and the 
play ends with the Indians and the children doing 
an Indian dance. 

After the play, boys and girls in costume sang 
“Grandma” by Henry Sachs (obtainable at any 
music store), and the audience joined in singing 
“Jingle Bells.” 


Both the Morey and the Skinner Junior 
High Schools reported variants of the popu- 
lar style show. The one at Morey which 
took the whole of a spring assembly period 
used special music, dancing, and singing by 
other groups in the school. It consisted 
mainly of a show of costumes for different 
purposes modeled by the girls in the clothing 
classes, but special dances, songs, and other 
music were introduced between the groups 
of costumes. Elizabeth Young was the 
teacher in charge. 


One girl, acting as reader, thus explained the 
theme: 

“As spring and summer come around the corner, 
we are happy to discard winter clothing for gay 
little shorts, suits, and dresses. The clothing 
classes wish to present a review of the apparel that 
will be appropriate for all occasions for the junior 
high school girl. With the exception of a few ar- 
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ticles, the garments modeled by the girls were 
planned and constructed by them. 

“In planning a costume, it is important to keep 
in mind certain considerations if it is to represent a 
harmonious whole. Appropriateness or suitability 
for any occasion is one point to which we must give 
thought. Color is another important point to be 
considered in choosing an ensemble. Style, too, is 
of equal importance. Correct dress is achieved if 
the design, the color, and the fabric of the garment 
produce a pleasing effect, enhance the charm of the 
girl, and are appropriate to the occasion. Acces- 
sories are those added details, such as hat, gloves, 
hose, handkerchief, purse, scarf, and jewelry, which 
serve to unify and complete the ensemble. We 
must know how to select accessories best suited to 
us. The beautifully dressed girl is the one who uses 
simplicity throughout her costume. 

“Good posture is an added essential if one is to 
be healthy, beautiful, and well groomed. The 
clever girl who is lively and happy is the girl who 
carries herself correctly.” 

The first group of costumes shown was for sports- 
wear and was thus introduced by the reader, 
“For active sportswear, the first consideration is 
absolute freedom of movement in clothing.” Here 
six girls entered, suitably dressed for swimming, 
riding, tennis, skating, golf, and cycling; these 
walked slowly across the stage, turning so that the 
audience could see all the points of their costumes. 

Then the reader continued: “Since the code of 
school life for the modern girl includes an ideal 
of health and activity, her clothes must contribute 
to these ideals by giving her freedom of action and 
a chance to develop all the strength and grace of 
her body.” This was the signal for a dozen or so 
girls to come on and show school dresses. 

The next group of costumes consisted of street 
clothes of different kinds and was thus introduced, 
“Street clothing at the present time offers a wide 
variety of strikingly designed ensembles. The knit- 
wear worn by the girls is hand knitted.” 

Eight costumes for class day were the next to 
appear, and about them the reader said: “Every 
girl in junior high schools looks forward to class 
day and plans what she will wear on that eventful 
occasion. Since the greater part of that day is 
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spent in the classroom, the class-day dress must be 
worn all day. These girls have chosen their frocks 
thoughtfully, remembering that they will want to 
wear them later.” 

Finally came nine girls in party clothes, thus in- 
troduced: “Everyone enjoys dressing up and wear- 
ing a party frock, which gives an opportunity for 
the expression of personality. To contribute our 
part socially, we try to look our best. One should 
not be overdressed for social functions. The after- 
noon dress may be worn as an informal dinner dress 
or for informal evening wear. In fact, for the 
junior high school girl, the afternoon dress is more 
appropriate than a formal evening dress.” 

As a grand finale, all the girls came onto the stage 
again to the music by the school trio. 


The fashion show which Mayme Currie 
arranged at Skinner Junior High School was 
planned to show what clothing classes in 
grades 7A, 8B, 9B, and 9A had accom- 
plished, but it also served as an incentive to 
better workmanship and vocational elec- 
tives. Since the program was part of one 
for an evening’s exhibit of the school build- 
ing, it was planned so that two hundred 
pupils could participate. Ballet and tap 
dancing numbers were included, and the 
music department furnished the necessary 
music. The stage had a white backdrop 
and was decorated with palms, ferns, and 
spring flowers; special attention was given 
to the lighting so that the color effects of 
the costumes might be true. The groups 
who took part represented all phases of 
school life. There were four groups of girls 
from the clothing classes modeling different 
types of dresses. The members of two 
other groups were characters in an operetta 
and in a play, for both of which the clothing 
classes had made the costumes; and six 
teachers made up yet another group. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN THE RESET- 
TLEMENT ADMINISTRATION 


CONNIE J. BONSLAGEL 


The Resettlement Administration cannot 
be said to represent a wholly new approach 
to the solution of an old problem, nor can 
it be said to offer an old solution to an en- 
tirely new problem. The problem is largely 
with farm families of low income, poor 
health, and low standards of living, with 
families who have become discouraged and 
without hope after years of insecurity. 
Some of these poor we have always had 
with us. Others have been pushed over the 
border line during the past four or five 
years by the depression, by repeated 
droughts, or by a continued attempt to 
farm worn-out land. 

The Rural Rehabilitation Division of the 
Resettlement Administration has to do ex- 
clusively with these farm families, many of 
whom had been forced to accept public aid 
in the form of relief before the Resettle- 
ment Administration came into existence. 
In fact, the Resettlement Administration 
inherited from the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration a rehabilitation program 
which had been under way in some states for 
approximately a year. To this inheritance 
was added later the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the program of grants for farm 
families requiring relief. 

The purpose of the rural rehabilitation 
program, as stated in an administration 
order, is “‘to make destitute and low-in- 
come farm families self-supporting on a 
basis consistent with acceptable standards 
and local conditions by means of loans to 
individuals based on acceptable farm and 
home management plans.” In the long 


run, this purpose does not differ greatly 
from that of the Agricultural Extension 
Service, the purpose of which is, as quoted 
from the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, “‘to 
aid in diffusing among the people of the 
United States useful and practical informa- 
tion on subjects relating to agriculture and 
home economics and to encourage applica- 
tion of the same.” It was evident from 
the beginning that many phases of the new 
program must be patterned after the work 
done by county farm and home demonstra- 
tion agents, particularly the supervisory 
phases. The problem faced by rural re- 
habilitation is more acute than that con- 
fronting extension, the methods used in 
projecting the program more nearly those 
of the case worker. Rural rehabilitation 
numbers among its clients many farm 
families which have never participated in 
the Extension Service program. Many of 
these would not willingly accept the super- 
vision nor participate in the farm and home 
management planning and record keeping 
required by rural rehabilitation except for 
the fact that the granting of the loan is 
conditional upon their doing so. This at- 
titude is by no means true of all or even of a 
majority of rural rehabilitation families. 
The relationship between the county 
rural rehabilitation home supervisor and 
the families who make up her case load is 
rather a business relationship, her home 
economics work being largely in the field of 
planning, budget making, and record and 
account keeping. She performs many du- 
ties not ordinarily found in the field of home 
economics. Since rural rehabilitation loans 
are largely ‘‘character” loans, each family 
applying for a loan must be investigated 
and its acceptability passed on so far as 
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farm background, character, industry, and 
willingness to work and accept supervision 


are concerned. This investigation con- - 


cerns the whole family, the attitude and the 
ability of the wife and of the older chil- 
dren being of great importance in carrying 
out any plans made. The county home 
supervisor assists in these investigations. 
The next step is the development of farm 
and home plans. The following letter from 
the wife of a rural rehabilitation client is 
typical: 

The home management plan has helped me to 
manage my home affairs better. . . . I see now why 
we needed so much cash to buy with. We would 
likely have been better off than we are now had I 
started planning long ago. We would have grown 
more and canned more food at home had we known 
how much we needed and how best to save it. 
Also would have grown and saved more dried 
beans and peas as well as other food products. The 
plan has helped me to spend my clothing allowances 
more wisely. 

I expect the home management plan to help me 
more in the future . . . to check my management in 
providing enough for my family and yet stay at 
least within what we expect from the sales from our 


farm crops. 

In other words, I expect my plan to help me in 
providing more and a greater variety of food for 
my family and thereby keep them healthy. Also 
to provide necessary clothing and other necessary 
things and yet spend less actual cash for such than 
I have been in the habit of doing. 


The home supervisor does little if any 
actual subject-matter work. Instead, she 
checks on progress; gives stimulation, en- 
couragement, and guidance to the families 
under supervision; and directs them to the 
Extension Service agents for instructions, 
where they are available. All home eco- 
nomics literature used by county home su- 
pervisors is prepared or approved by the 
county or state extension staff. Return 
visits on the part of the home supervisor 
may be devoted to checking on the extent 
to which plans are being followed and farm 
and home records kept up-to-date; to seeing 
if the children are in school, or if supple- 
mental loans or even grants are needed 
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for medical aid; perhaps to explaining the 
advantages of the C.C.C. or the N.Y.A.; 
and in many cases to finding out tactfully 
if clothing or other surplus commodities are 
necessary for the health and comfort of the 
family. Later, toward the end of the year, 
these home economists “are placed under 
bond” to help make collections due from 
the clients at that time. 

The number of farm families requiring 
grants and feed loans was greatly increased 
by the drought last year, and more recently 
thousands of farmers have been taken off 
W.P.A. work projects and referred to the 
Resettlement Administration for subsist- 
ence grants. Asa rule, the home supervi- 
sor has the responsibility of investigating 
these grant cases. 

The present field staff consists of approxi- 
mately 1,250 county home supervisors and 
87 district home supervisors, an associate 
state director in charge of home economics 
in each state where the case load warrants 
a full-time worker, and a chief of home eco- 
nomics in each of the 12 regions. These 
women are, on the whole, well qualified by 
training, experience, and leadership ability 
for the work which they are doing. About 
75 per cent of the county home supervisors 
and all of the state and regional workers are 
home economics graduates, many of them 
former home demonstration agents. In 
general, appreciation as to the contribu- 
tion which they make to the rehabilita- 
tion of farm families is good, and a fairly 
adequate personnel is in the field. In 
a few instances, however, a home super- 
visor is assigned to a territory comprising 
thousands of square miles and a case load 
which no one person could handle. In one 
region, the average case load of the county 
home supervisor is 543 families. Eight 
county farm supervisors are employed to 
every home supervisor in the states of this 
region. It is obvious that home manage- 
ment plans cannot be developed with all 
the families receiving loans in this region. 
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The Rural Resettlement Division also 
works with farm families who need and wish 
to be transferred from nonproductive farm 
areas to better land and resettled in com- 
munities organized by the Administration 
or by infiltration into existing communities 
with the opportunity to purchase the new 
property from the government on easy 
terms. Where the community is large 
enough, a home economist is employed to 
serve the group much as the rural rehabili- 
tation home supervisor serves her county. 
With the small communities, the county 
home supervisor and the county home 
demonstration agent handle the group. As 
the work progresses and the number of such 
communities increases, regional home econ- 
omists are employed to give direct super- 
vision to this work. Responsibility for all 
home economics and home management 
work in the region rests with the regional 
chief of home economics. 

One of the most valuable contributions 
which home economics has made to the Re- 
settlement Administration program is that 
of assisting the architects in planning houses 
and in calling their attention to the use- 
requirements of the farmhouse. While this 
service has been carried into all sections of 
the country, much needs yet to be done. 

Close contact has been maintained be- 
tween the field and the Bureau of Home 
Economics and the Agricultural Extension 
Service in Washington so that the program 
may be kept as closely co-ordinated as 
possible with those of the regular perma- 
nent agencies in the field. 


TEXAS STUDIES LABELS 
MARY ANNA GRIMES 


A contribution to the efforts to advance 
the use of informative labels has been made 
by the Texas Home Economics Association 
through its committee on the standardiza- 
tion of consumers’ goods. It was agreed 
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that efforts be confined to the collection 
and evaluation of labels found on goods 
commonly purchased in Texas, with par- 
ticular reference to Texas products. This 
choice was in line with recommendations 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s committee on the standardization of 
consumer goods. 

The home economics departments in 
Texas colleges and universities and the su- 
pervisor of home economics in the San 
Antonio schools were requested to arrange 
for the students in the home economics 
classes to collect and send in labels for 
study. This material was to include, in 
addition to the labels, information as to 
the satisfaction obtained from the article, 
the price, and, where applicable, informa- 
tion on such points as color, fit, style, 
and size. 

A total of 803 labels was sent in, a num- 
ber of which could not be considered be- 
cause the accompanying information was 
too meager. Those which were sufficiently 
complete were studied, and the results are 
here summarized. 

Information for 126 dresses was complete 
enough to allow including them. Of these, 
88 were made of cotton, 18 of silk, 6 of 
linen, one of rayon, one of wool, and two 
of mixed fibers, while for 10 no informa- 
tion about the fiber was given. The in- 
formation on the labels for 21 of the 126 
dresses gave size, for 121 trade names, for 35 
the manufacturer’s name, and for 31 both 
the name and address of the manufacturer. 
Comparatively few labels gave any guar- 
antee: 10 dresses were guaranteed for color 
fastness, 3 as preshrunk, one for fit, one as 
pure linen, one as pure silk; 5 had guaran- 
tees which were not specific. 

Of the 88 cotton dresses, 27 or 31 per 
cent were reported unsatisfactory in use. 
Of these, 8 faded, 3 shrank, 2 pulled at the 
seams, 4 did not fit, 4 were not durable, 4 
were poorly made, and 2 had unsatisfactory 
trimmings. Of the 88 dresses, 30 were 
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known to have been made in Texas facto- 
ries; of these 30, 8 or 27 per cent were re- 
ported unsatisfactory in use. Three faded, 
2 pulled at the seams, and the other 3 
were poorly made, shrank, did not fit, and 
were of inferior material. Only one of the 
faded dresses was guaranteed fast color. 
Color fastness was not dependent on price. 
The price of the cotton dresses ranged from 
$0.98 to $5 and that of the silk from $9 to 
$19.75. 

Labels from 37 slips were studied. Al- 
though each bore a trade name, only 3 
gave the name and address of the manu- 
facturer. Five specified the fiber as silk, 
6 as rayon, and on 16 the fiber was not 
specified. As regards type of weave, two 
of the materials were of crepe, 5 satin, 5 
knitted, and one taffeta. Seven labels 
carried a statement concerning fastness to 
either light or washing or both and 4 a 
statement concerning seams, while one 
knitted slip was labeled as runproof. Seven 
slips were reported unsatisfactory in use, 5 
because of fading (none of them were guar- 
anteed on this point), one because of pulling 
at the seams and splitting, and one because 
of excessive shrinking. Prices of only 5 
were given; these ranged from $1 to $2.98. 
Here, again, price seemed no measure of 
satisfaction, but the slips containing the 
most information on the labels were the 
most satisfactory in other respects. 

Labels from 11 pajamas and 3 night- 
gowns were studied. Five of the pajamas 
and one of the gowns were said to be un- 
satisfactory in one or more respects. In 
this case also, the garments with the labels 
which carried the most information proved 
the most satisfactory in use. 

Labels from 47 shirts were analyzed. 
Trade names were found on 41, manufac- 
turers’ names on 13, and both the manu- 
facturer’s name and address on 5. Guar- 
antees as to color were given on 15, including 
4 white shirts. Seventeen were labeled 
“shrunk.” Thirty-eight shirts were found 
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satisfactory in use and 7 or 15 per cent un- 
satisfactory. Three shrank and one faded 
(a $0.98 shirt). None of the unsatisfac- 
tory shirts had been guaranteed against 
the defects brought out in use. Prices 
ranged from $0.69 to $2.50. Two shirts 
were from a Texas factory, and both were 
listed as satisfactory. The fact that again 
in this case the labels gave some indica- 
tion of quality emphasizes the importance 
of reading all the information given before 
purchasing. 

Of 124 labels from canned foods, all gave 
trade names and weight of contents. Two 
did not give the name and address of the 
packer. Description and claims for the 
quality of the product were given on 113. 
Of the 124 products, 13 or 11 per cent were 
found unsatisfactory. Thirty-three of the 
124 products were from Texas canners. Of 
these 33, 4 or 12 per cent were found un- 
satisfactory. The labels on 5 of the 33 
Texas products gave no description or guar- 
antee of the contents. From this study, it 
may be concluded that the quality and 
labeling of Texas canned food products are 
about as satisfactory as those of products 
canned elsewhere, but that all are in need 
of improvement. 

Recognition of the importance of inform- 
ative labels as an aid to the consumer in 
buying wisely is evidenced by the attention 
given to it by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, by certain of the fed- 
eral agencies, and by other organizations 
interested in intelligent purchasing and 
merchandising. Particularly outstanding 
are the efforts being made to promote grade 
labeling for canned foods. As a state or- 
ganization interested in developing mer- 
chandise of known quality and fostering 
intelligent purchasing, the Texas Home 
Economics Association has approved a 
more intensive study of the labels used on 
Texas products, including foods, household 
textiles, and clothing. During the present 
year, it plans to collect and evaluate labels 
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with respect to the adequacy of the in- 
formation, the satisfaction derived from 
the goods in use, and their price. 

It is hoped that this study will be of 
value both in furthering the education of the 
consumer and in inducing the manufactur- 
ers to make use of satisfactory labels. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR 
TEACHING FAMILY AND SOCIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


GRACE P. HUDSON 


The growing need for materials and effec- 
tive techniques to be used in teaching social 
and family relationships courses in second- 
ary schools has been evidenced by the many 
requests for such from home economics 
teachers. Aside from the recent publica- 
tions' of the American Home Economics 
Association, there is very little available 
in print on teaching family relationships 
that meets this need; and the lack of sug- 
gestive teaching materials for social rela- 
tions courses is still greater. 

An effort has recently been made to col- 
lect illustrations of good teaching methods 
and materials in both family and social 
relationships and where possible to make 
them available to teachers and workers in 
the field. A brief digest of the information 
and materials collected thus far is given in 
the following paragraphs. 

With the co-operation of state and city 
supervisors, a list was obtained of some 350 
secondary school teachers who were con- 
ducting outstanding courses or units in 
family and social relationships. By means 
of a letter and questionnaire, they were 
asked to supply certain information and 


1 Living Together in the Family, by Lemo T. 
Dennis, 1934, 187 pp.; Pictures of Family Life, by 
Lemo Dennis Rockwoop, 1935, 303 pp.; Teaching 
Family Relationships in the High School, by Lemo 
Dennis Rockwoop, 1935, 120 pp. Washington, 
D. C.: American Home Economics Association. 
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send samples of materials found useful. 
Replies and materials were received from 
92 teachers in 34 states. Undoubtedly a 
larger proportion would have replied if the 
request had gone out earlier in the school 
year; it reached them only in April, which 
in many cases left little time for preparing 
the rather detailed report requested. In 
some, lack of complete records added an- 
other difficulty. 

Organization and name of units. Units in 
family and social relationships were found 
in all grades from the seventh through the 
twelfth. Ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
grades were checked by about 66 per cent 
of the teachers. The twelfth grade ranked 
next in number checked. The number of 
lessons in a unit ranged from 5 to 35. 
Fifteen lessons or more in a unit were re- 
ported by 50 per cent of the teachers. For 
girls the enrollment in a class ranged from 
6 to 40, with an average of 22. For boys 
the enrollment ranged from 8 to 14. The 
name of the unit was requested. Most of 
the names given either used or implied the 
word relationships. The four names ap- 
pearing most often were: family relation- 
ships, social relations, family and social 
relationships, family and community rela- 
tions. 

Subject matter. An outline of the lesson 
subjects used in the units was given by most 
of the teachers. While this is an indica- 
tion of the scope of subject matter covered, 
it is not sufficient for a complete picture of 
the unit. In some instances objectives and 
lesson plans were enclosed, which gave more 
insight into the kind of teaching done. 
Some illustrations of the effective use of 
case studies and true-to-life problems were 
reported. 

In reply to a question about methods 
used in conducting classwork, the follow- 
ing were mentioned: discussion (including 
panel and round-table as well as other forms. 
of discussion), 69 times; problem and prob- 
lem solving, 27 times; individual and special 
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reports, 21 times; question box, 12 times; 
case study, 8 times; observation of children 
and dramatization, 5 times. Nine teach- 
ers stated that outside reading was used as 
a basis for class discussion. 

Evident outcomes of teaching. Apparently 
some teachers find it difficult to evaluate 
the outcomes of the teaching of these units. 
Nineteen teachers made no reply to the 
question on this subject, and some of the 
others made statements too general to be 
very significant. Others, however, cited 
specific illustrations and experiences of in- 
terest on this point. Home projects and 
home responsibilities were emphasized as 
means by which the training in the units 
was definitely transferred by the pupils to 
the home situation. Specific instances of 
students assuming additional responsibility 
of younger children and of sharing other 
home duties were given as further evidence. 

The two outcomes given most often for 
social relationships were the student’s effort 
to improve in appearance, manner, and con- 
duct, and more satisfactory participation in 
the social affairs of the school. Instances 
showing increased interest and participa- 
tion in community projects were also given. 
Many teachers stated that after having had 
social relationships units students more 
readily seek help and advice on personal 
problems and bring their friends for such 
help. 

Objectives. Some teachers stated their 
objectives for the entire unit, while others 
gave a single lesson plan to illustrate their 
plan for the development of a specific ob- 
jective. Together these seem to indicate 
a tendency among the teachers to attempt 
more than can be successfully accomplished 
in the time allotted to the unit. However, 
some reports show a few well-chosen objec- 
tives around which the entire unit is or- 
ganized. 

Excellent reports of good teaching have 
appeared in this study, together with 
some that indicate a very superficial teach- 
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ing of family and social relationships. It 
is a satisfaction to observe, however, that 
the illustrations of good teaching outnum- 
ber those of less effective teaching. 


CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE 
HYGIENE 


KATHARINE McFARLAND ANSLEY 


In 1931, the first National Conference 
on College Hygiene, sponsored by the 
American Student Health Association, the 
National Health Council, and the Presi- 
dents’ Committee of Fifty on College 
Hygiene, was held in Syracuse. A second 
conference was called in Washington for De- 
cember 28 to 31, 1936, with a program based 
on the first conference and developments 
during the five years since then. 

The declared purpose of those interested 
in college hygiene programs at once identi- 
fies the movement as one in which home 
economists have great interest. This pur- 
pose is defined as “‘to assist students effec- 
tively in preparing themselves physically, 
mentally, and socially for vigorous, com- 
petent, enduring life; for wholesome, health- 
ful home-building and parenthood; and for 
wise leadership in the formation and main- 
tenance of high standards of individual, 
group, and community health.” 

This suggests many of the standards 
which home economists have been uphold- 
ing for years, and it was a logical develop- 
ment that representative home economists 
should be asked to participate in the Con- 
ference. A new feature of this year’s pro- 
gram was a section in charge of a special 
committee on nutrition, with Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose as chairman. Dr. Rose and 
her committee had been working for some 
time and much of the groundwork had been 
done before the Washington meeting; 
hence, when illness made it impossible for 
Dr. Rose to attend, and Dr. Alice F. Blood 
carried on as temporary chairman, the com- 
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mittee, after several days of diligent work, 
had its report in shape to present at 
the last general meeting of the conference. 

The recommendations of the committee 
emphasized several ways in which the nu- 
trition needs of the college student may be 
served. In drawing these up, the com- 
mittee recognized that all students do not 
enter college in a good state of nutrition and 
that their food habits have been con- 
ditioned by various social, economic, and 
religious factors, and that among the stu- 
dents are also found many willing followers 
of current dietary fads. 

As was to be expected, the committee 
agreed unanimously that the feeding of 
students should be in charge of trained 
dietitians and that the services of the latter 
as consultants should also be available when 
needed by any students living in fraterni- 
ties, co-operative houses, or unorganized 
groups, as well as for conferences with stu- 
dents who need help on special diets. 

In addition to the feeding of students, 
the importance of reaching all students 
through nutrition teaching was stressed. 
It was recommended that the fundamentals 
of nutrition should be taught either as a 
required separate course or included as an 
important unit in the required freshman hy- 
giene course. It was also recommended 
that, in order to promote a well-integrated 
health program, the nutrition and dietary 
staff should be represented on all health 
councils of the college. 


KANSAS WELCOMES HOME 
ECONOMISTS 


HELEN HOSTETTER 


Some home economist stepping from her 
train, car, or plane on her arrival in the 
convention city next June is likely to say, 
“So this is Kansas!’ It happens with al- 
most machine-like regularity. Yet the 
sunflower state lies not there but across the 
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river to the west. And Kansas home econ- 
omists hope that convention visitors will 
project their itinerary on through this 
unique but sturdily midwestern common- 
wealth whose destiny was so largely carved 
out by New England pioneers. 

In Lawrence, only forty-five miles west 
of Kansas City, Missouri, travelers would 
find the University of Kansas, where they 
might pause to inspect the fine collection of 
glass, counterpanes, and hand-woven cover- 
lets in the beautiful Thayer Museum. 

Another thirty miles would bring them 
into Topeka, the capital city, where has 
been enacted legislation which moved the 
rest of the nation at first to mirth but even- 
tually to emulation: laws prohibiting the 
public drinking cup, the roller towel, and 
hotel sheets too short to fold over blanket 
tops. Our travelers might drop into the 
State House office of Miss Hazel Thompson, 
who is the state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in the public schools. “Interest 
in home economics has grown rapidly in 
Kansas both among school girls and among 
adults,” she would tell them. ‘We have 
more requests for adult courses than we 
can take care of. Our three full-time itiner- 
ant teachers and our 60 or so local home 
economics educated women are too few to 
meet these requests. And by the way, 
Kansas is the only state with itinerant 
home economics teachers. 

“Adult vocational classes in home eco- 
nomics have 8,143 women enrolled. The 
greatest demand is for classes in parent 
education, consumer education, home man- 
agement, and care and training of children. 
Courses in nutrition and foods and in cloth- 
ing are less often called for than one would 
expect.” 

Miss Thompson could also tell of the 700 
high schools of the state offering home eco- 
nomics work, of the 900 teachers of those 
courses, of the five state schools and the 
twelve other four-year colleges of Kansas 
offering home economics courses, and of 
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the nineteen junior colleges, more than 
half of which have fallen into line. 

Fifty-five more miles through the pleas- 
ant Kaw Valley, and our travelers would be 
in Manhattan, site of Kansas State College 
of Agriculture and Applied Science, which 
this year celebrates its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. Here sixty-four years ago began a 
significant movement in women’s educa- 
tion. 

In 1873, Dr. J. A. Anderson, doughty 
president of the college, inaugurated a 
woman’s curriculum leading to a college 
degree yet providing training “directly 
valuable to the Kansas woman.” He had 
to defend his innovation against many a 
critic but stoutly insisted that woman “un- 
doubtedly has a right to be educated as a 
woman, a right to all the knowledge which 
related sciences can contribute to her in- 
telligence, deftness, and efficiency in that 
greatest and purest of womanly arts, the 
art of making a home.” 

The new curriculum in domestic economy 
was begun with courses in sewing. Soon, 
however, household chemistry was added 
and the scientific aspects of butter making, 
dyeing, bleaching, disinfecting were taken 
up, paralleling today’s instruction in food 
preparation and art. In 1897, so far had 
this specialized training progressed that a 
domestic science hall was erected, the first 
building in the United States constructed 
solely for instruction in this field. Today, 
in 1937, not one but six buildings are used, 
either completely or in part, as training 
centers for the 650 home economics majors. 
The modest course in domestic economy 
has bloomed into five curricula: general 
home economics, home economics and art, 
home economics with institutional man- 
agement and dietetics, home economics and 
journalism, home economics and nursing, 
the last offered in conjunction with the 
hospitals of the Medical School of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. These curricula are 
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developed from seven departments: art, 
child welfare and euthenics, clothing and 
textiles, food economics and nutrition, home 
economics education, household economics, 
and institutional management. 

Practical experience in the various fields 
is assured by the nursery school, the home 
management houses, the cafeteria, a tea- 
room, and a woman’s dormitory and by the 
laboratories for nutrition and dietetics 
work, for clothing and textiles projects, for 
graduate instruction, and for the work of 
the research staff. 

A large and active home economics club 
provides a means for student development. 
In this organization, even the shyest, most 
retiring college woman has duties which 
help her to develop leadership. 

The things that matter most in Kansas 
would be unseen, though perhaps vaguely 
felt, by the casual visitor. Chats with one 
of the thirty-five home demonstration 
agents of the state who might happen to 
be on the campus would disclose some of the 
intangibles. An interview with one of the 
eight extension home economics specialists 
who prepare subject matter and teach it to 
leaders in home demonstration and 4-H 
clubs would reveal still more. What the 
extension staff has done to help rural women 
and girls of the state solve the more press- 
ing problems of the last trying years makes 
a tale of feminine Aarons holding up the 
hands of farm women while battles raged 
against devastating floods, black blizzards, 
and parching suns. 

Convention home economists would find 
in the sunflower state friendliness and cor- 
dial hospitality. News stories about torrid 
summers in Kansas need not frighten these 
women away from a trip across her rolling 
prairies, her Flint Hill country. Hot days 
there may be, but the old comment on the 
Middle West is particularly appropriate 
here: If you don’t like the weather, wait a 
minute. 


EDITORIAL 


HOME ECONOMICS AND PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


Home economics and parent-teacher as- 
sociations alike include the improvement 
of home and family life as a major aim, and 
both are vitally concerned with home- 
making and parent education in the public 
schools. One group approaches it from the 
standpoint of the subject-matter specialist 
or the teacher; the other from the stand- 
point of the parent or the homemaker; and 
both are needed for effective results. 

It is a matter for congratulation, there- 
fore, that the national organizations repre- 
senting the two groups have set up ma- 
chinery for close co-operation. This is 
through a joint committee consisting of 
six members, three from each organization. 
At present, those from the American Home 
Economics Association are Elisabeth 
Amery, Josephine Marshall, and Flora M. 
Thurston. Those representing the Con- 
gress are Mrs. William Kletzer, Mrs. C. M. 
Thorpe, and Florence Fallgatter, who serves 
as chairman. The Congress presumably 
appointed her to the joint committee be- 
cause she is chairman of its national com- 
mittee on homemaking, but she is also an 
active member of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and, as chief of the home 
economics service in the United States 
Office of Education, a leader in public 
school home economics. 

Most home economists think of the joint 
committee mainly in connection with the 
meetings which it arranges at annual con- 
ventions, but that it is active in other ways 
as well appears in a statement by Miss 
Fallgatter in a recent bulletin of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers: 


One of the functions this committee has set for itself 
is to inform state and local workers of effective ways 
in which co-operative endeavor is proving to be 
mutually helpful to the two organizations. A very 
good example comes from the following description 
of co-operation between the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the Parents and Teachers 

Congress in Kansas, which Josephine Marshall of 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, 

who is president of the state home economics asso- 

ciation, has kindly prepared: 

“Very co-operative relations between the two 
organizations have existed for a number of years. 
Specifically these exist in the following forms: 

“1. In the Kansas Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Three members of the Kansas Home Econom- 
ics Association are officers in the Kansas Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers: Dean Margaret 
M. Justin, head of home economics, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, fifth 
vice-president and chairman of education; Miss 
Hazel E. Thompson, state supervisor of home 
economics, State Board of Education, Topeka, 
Kansas, chairman of parental education 
committee; Mrs. Lucile Rust, head of home 
economics teacher training, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, chairman of 
homemaking committee. 

“2. In the Kansas Home Economics Association. A 
representative of the Kansas Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers is a member of the executive 
council of the Association. 

“The Association has a committee for co- 
operation with the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. This committee has prepared five 
study outlines on various phases of homemak- 
ing: consumer buying, family relationships, 
child development, related art, and nutrition, 
to be used by women’s clubs in their study pro- 
grams. A sixth one is now being prepared. 
Others will be developed as the need arises. 
There has been a steadily growing demand for 
these outlines. 

“Plans are now under way to add members 
from the Congress of Parents and Teachers to 
this committee and so develop a joint co-opera- 
tive committee. 

“3. Miscellaneous. Representatives from each of 
the organizations attend the annual meetings 
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of the other organization, are specially invited 
guests at the annual banquet, etc. 

“Frequently a speaker from one organization 
appears on the program at the annual meeting 
of the other. 

“The itinerant teachers of the State Board for 
Vocational Education do a great deal toward 
promoting co-operation. In each town where 
adult classes are being conducted the worker 
contacts the Congress of Parents and Teachers 
leaders and secures their co-operation in de- 
veloping classes and creating interest in the 
homemaking work. 

“The state bulletin of the Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers publishes articles on home- 
making furnished by members of the Kansas 
Home Economics Association. The News- 
letter of the Association carries notes of activ- 
ities of the Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and urges active participation on the part of 
all home economics teachers in the work of the 
parent-teacher association.” 


FELLOWSHIPS OF THE A.H.E.A. 


This is the time of year when the fellow- 
ships of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation are awarded, so it may not be amiss 
to recall what they are. 

The oldest and best known is the Ellen 
H. Richards Fellowship, awarded annually 
to the applicant who shows most promise 
of being able to carry on original research 
in some field of home economics. It is an 
appropriate memorial to the first president 
of the Association, to whom the promotion 
of research seemed one of the most im- 
portant functions of such a professional 
organization. Raising the fund whose in- 
terest makes possible the awards was un- 
dertaken by the Association in 1914, and 
for the next years was one of its major ac- 
tivities, in which almost all local groups 
and individual members did their part. 
The first award was made in 1917, the sec- 
ond in 1919, but after that there was an 
interim to allow the fund to grow and its 
interest to accumulate. Since 1925, an 
award has been made annually, though the 
amount has varied; it had reached $750 
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by 1928, but since 1933 has come down to 
$500. In some years it has been the policy 
to designate some special field for research, 
and last year’s committee on awards recom- 
mended the continuation of this policy. Of 
the fourteen women to whom the fellow- 
ship has thus far been granted, seven have 
worked in foods and nutrition, five in fam- 
ily economics, one in family relationships, 
and one in textiles and clothing. 

For seven years the textiles and clothing 
division of the Association provided money 
for a special textile fellowship. In each 
case the work done by the holder con- 
tributed to the information needed for 
standardizing textile fabrics in the interest 
of the consumer. Without these studies, 
the Association could hardly have gained 
recognition among manufacturers and deal- 
ers as the advocate for such standard- 
ization. 

Honorary home economics fraternities 
have several times given funds to the As- 
sociation for research. The study of pres- 
ent-day families which was carried on by 
Ruth Lindquist was aided by grants as 
well as records from Omicron Nu and Phi 
Upsilon Omicron. In 1934, Omicron Nu 
made possible a fellowship in consumer 
education. This was held by Miss Winkel- 
hake, whose report of her study of adver- 
tising pamphlets appeared in the February 
Journat. Another grant made by the fra- 
ternity is being used this year by a fellow 
studying resale price maintenance. 

Foreign fellowships also come into the 
picture. In 1930, the generosity of Miss 
Winnifred Thorpe made it possible for the 
Association to bring to this country Miss 
Phyllis Harley of Bombay, who after study- 
ing our methods of education for home- 
making returned to India and was influen- 
tial among the groups interested to develop 
such education for Indian women. 

While here, Miss Harley was generous in 
speaking to home economics classes and 
clubs and proved that the international 
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committee of the Association was right in 
its theory that such personal contact with 
young women of similar interests from 
other lands is a fine way of developing “‘in- 
ternational mindedness” among our girls— 
to say nothing of what it may do to promote 
the cause of training for home and family 
life. Since theh one of the objectives of the 
committee has been to make more such 
contacts possible, and for several years it 
has, with the approval of the council, been 
urging student home economics clubs to 
contribute to a foreign fellowship fund. 

Of course, a fund gathered in this way 
grows very slowly, and to keep interest 
alive a little of the money was used two 
years ago to pay the tuition of two Chinese 
girls studying home economics at Yenching 
College. In return for the grant, the two 
girls were asked to write the secretary of 
the committee about themselves and their 
work, and the thrill which their few letters 
gave to our club girls has undoubtedly 
stimulated more gifts and made China seem 
a bit more than a place on the map. Now 
the committee, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Ava Milam last year and Dr. Margaret 
Justin this year, is working out a plan by 
which a year’s expenses for a foreign student 
at a college or university in this country 
will be met partly by money from the fund 
and partly by grants from a co-operating 
college. This co-operation may take any 
of several forms, such as remission of tuition 
or of the cost of board. Announcements 
of these arrangements and of qualifications 
for candidates have been sent to key per- 
sons in some forty countries. 


LAKE PLACID CONFERENCE RE- 
PORTS 


In the history of home economics, few 
documents are more significant than the 
reports of the organization known as the 
Lake Placid Conference. This group en- 
joyed the hospitality of the Lake Placid 


Club for a summer meeting each year from 
1899 to 1908, that is, until at the turn of 
the year from 1908 to 1909 the Conference 
merged its interests with those of the 
newly formed American Home Economics 
Association. The records of the first three 
sessions of the Conference, those of 1899, 
1900, and 1901, were printed together in 
one 130-page volume in 1901; those for the 
following conferences appeared annually, 
with an average length of about a hundred 
pages. 

The reports, discussions, and papers 
found in the eight volumes represent ten 
years of individual thinking and committee 
work by a group of remarkably farsighted, 
broad-minded men and women sincerely in- 
terested in “the application of science to 
the improvement of home and family life.” 
Their deliberations were of great influence 
in shaping the emerging home economics 
movement, and their vision seems to have 
foreseen almost all the subsequent develop- 
ments in our underlying philosophy of home 
economics. The lists of Conference mem- 
bers and visitors include practically all who 
were then leaders in what we now think 
of as divisions of home economics subject 
matter and its professional applications. 
Whether for the history of home economics 
or for a full understanding of its permanent 
social significance, the volumes are indis- 
pensable. 

For some years, it has been impossible to 
purchase the entire set. The supply of the 
1903 report was completely exhausted, and 
copies of one or two others were not easy 
toprocure. By arrangement with the Lake 
Placid Club, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has recently had ex- 
cellent reproductions of the 1903 report 
made by a planograph process and has 
purchased sufficient copies of the other 
numbers to make up a limited supply of 
complete sets. These are now on sale at 
Association headquarters, 620 Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., at $5 for the eight 
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volumes, unbound. Individual numbers 
may also be purchased at prices that vary 
according to scarcity. 

It is expected that both libraries and 
individual home economists will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to supply 
themselves with a set of books that must 
continue to be indispensable for every good 
home economics library. 


MRS. VIRGINIA CLAYPOOL 
MEREDITH 


The death of Mrs. Meredith on Decem- 
ber 10, 1936, is a reminder of how much 
home economics owes to women who, 
though not regularly connected with school 
or college faculty, have helped to shape and 
strengthen their work. 

She was born on a farm in Indiana in 
1848, was graduated from Glendale College, 
married, and after the death of her husband 
in 1882 assumed full management of a large 
farm. So successful was she that she was 
asked to tell farmers’ institutes about her 
work, and soon ranked as a popular pioneer 
woman speaker for such groups. She in- 
cluded home management as well as farm 
management in her talks. She was a fre- 
quent contributor to farm papers and editor 
of the woman’s page of a leading farm maga- 
zine. In 1896, she was invited to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota to help organize the 
new work for girls in the School of Agricul- 
ture and remainec there until 1902. Her 
name appears among the attendants at the 
Lake Placid Conference in 1901, and Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards was one of her personal 
friends. 

She received many honors and recogni- 
tions of leadership, not only from the states 
in which she lived but from national or- 
ganizations. She was Indiana’s “lady man- 
ager” and chairman of the committee on 
awards at the Chicago Exposition of 1893, 
and in 1930 was cited by the University of 
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Wisconsin for “eminent service’’ as a pio- 
neer in the science of homemaking. From 
1921 until her death, she was on the Board 
of Trustees of Purdue University—the first 
and only woman member. She was hon- 
orary president of the Indiana home eco- 
nomics organization of rural women and 
honorary member of Delta chapter of Omi- 
cron Nu. The student home economics 
club at Purdue was named for her, and 
several scholarships in her honor have been 
established there. 

Mrs. Meredith’s last public address was 
given on May 19, 1936, at the celebration 
of the tenth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the School of Home Economics at 
Purdue University, of which her foster niece, 
Mary L. Matthews, is dean. The title of 
Mrs. Meredith’s address was “The Gracious 
Woman,” and those who knew her feel 
that she herself was the embodiment of that 
“gracious woman” of whom she spoke. 


THE WOMEN’S CHARTER 


Late in December, the newspapers car- 
ried stories about the Women’s Charter, 
and since representatives of the American 
Home Economics Association were listed 
among the members of the committee that 
had drawn it up, the JouRNAL here takes 
its first opportunity to print the text of the 
charter and its preamble and to indicate 
briefly its significance to home economics. 
The text as sent on December 21 to inter- 
ested organizations for preliminary study 
was entitled: “Proposal for a Women’s 
Charter, embodying objectives for legisla- 
tion in all countries (Proposal drafted by a 
temporary Joint Conference Group of 
Women in the United States)”. It reads: 


PREAMBLE 


This Charter is a general statement of the social 
and economic objectives of women, for women and 
for society as a whole, insofar as these can be em- 
bodied in legislation and governmental! administra- 
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tion. It is put forward in order that there may be 
an agreed formulation of the purposes to which a 
large number of women’s organizations throughout 
the world already are committed. It is recognized 
that some of the present specific needs which it 
seeks to remedy should disappear as society de- 
velops the assurance of a more complete life for 
every person and some of its objectives would es- 
tablish conditions which should be attainable for 
all persons, so that in promoting them for women it 
is hoped thereby to bring nearer the time of their 
establishment for all. 


Women’s CHARTER 


Women shall have full political and civil rights; 
full opportunity for education; full opportunity for 
employment according to their individual abilities, 
with safeguards against physically harmful con- 
ditions of employment and economic exploitation; 
they shall receive compensation, without dis- 
crimination because of sex. They shall be assured 
security of livelihood, including the safeguarding of 
motherhood. The provisions necessary for the es- 
tablishment of these standards shall be guaranteed 
by government, which shall insure also the rights of 
united action toward the attainment of these aims. 

Where special exploitation of women workers 
exists, such as low wages which provide less than the 
living standards attainable, unhealthful working 
conditions, or long hours of work which result in 
physical exhaustion and denial of the right to 
leisure, such condition shall be corrected through 
social and labor legislation, which the world’s ex- 
perience shows to be necessary. 


The day after it had appeared in certain 
papers, the secretary of the Joint Confer- 
ence Group issued a statement which in- 
cluded these paragraphs: 


The charter has been drawn by a group of 24 
women active in various organizations of a civic 
and educational type. It is now being submitted 
to these organizations and to others, for study and 
eventual action in a national delegates’ conference 
to be called in the late spring. This will be pre- 
paratory to a similar international delegates’ con- 
ference, expected to be called in Europe in the 
summer, to formulate a report and recommenda- 
tions to the League of Nations and the International 
Labor Organization. The reason for this action, as 
explained in the letter of transmittal to the organi- 
zations involved, is that a proposed resolution for 
a treaty ensuring equal rights for women was on the 
agenda of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
in 1935, and those aspects related to the sphere of 
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the International Labor Organization were referred 
to that body for study and report. ° 


Since that statement was issued, the 
national and international conferences have 
been postponed, but a resolution is being 
drafted for submission to the International 
Labour Organization in June. Also, the 
Women’s Charter Group has formulated a 
provisional organization with an executive 
committee representative of various voca- 
tional groups as follows: women in industry; 
agriculture; domestic and personal service; 
professions, business, and other occupa- 
tions; household management, including 
the economic status of housewives and 
general consumer interests; and social and 
civic organizations. In addition to repre- 
sentation of occupational interests, advisory 
committees will be appointed as members 
of the executive committee including legis- 
lation, research, publicity and education, 
and international co-operation. 

The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion accepted the invitation to send repre- 
sentatives to the Joint Conference Group 
because it has for years been interested in 
legislation to prevent the exploitation of 
women in industry. As most JOURNAL 
readers probably realize, there are two 
schools of thought on this subject. Ac- 
cording to the more aggressively feministic, 
any legislation which sets up special con- 
ditions of employment for women places 
them at a disadvantage in competition with 
men, and this disadvantage is considered 
far more serious than any special dangers 
to women that arise from the conditions of 
labor and employment that apply to men. 
The other side holds that the biological 
nature and functions of women place them 
at a disadvantage in industry, with serious 
dangers not only to themselves but also to 
their children, and that both for their sake 
and its own sake society must prevent ob- 
viously dangerous and unjust exploitation. 
Of course, these two sentences indicate 
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only the most essential points in the two 
theories, but they are perhaps enough to 
recall why most home economists, with 
their concern for the welfare of children 
and families, are in favor of protective legis- 
lation under our present social and indus- 
trial conditions. They are confirmed in this 
stand by the fact that it is the one taken 
by organizations of wage-earning women in 
this country—the women most closely con- 
cerned. It is, therefore, natural that for 
many years the legislative program of the 
American Home Economics Association 
should have included opposition to the so- 
called Equal Rights Amendment. 

The executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association has ap- 
proved of the charter in principle, and 
copies have been sent to affiliated associa- 
tions for study and possible action. 


THE GIRL SCOUTS 


Just five years ago, the JouRNAL had the 
pleasure of helping the Girl Scouts of the 
United States to celebrate their coming of 
age. In the issue for March 1932, Alice 
Mary Kimball told about homemaking in- 
terests in the program under the title “Girl 
Scouts Play at Homemaking,” and an edi- 
torial traced the beginnings of the organiza- 
tion. Now Girl Scouts, Inc., is celebrating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its found- 
ing, and we gladly publish this “Inventory” 
sent us from national headquarters at 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Twenty-five years ago the total assets of the 
Girl Scouts were: item, a barn in a Savannah back- 
yard; item, a copy of the British Boy Scout Hand- 
book; item, a membership of eleven girls; item, a 
copy of the British Girl Guides uniform. Those 
were the tangible assets. But the intangible ones 
were the important factors in the development of 
the Girl Scouts, for those intangibles were: item, the 
ideal of an international, outdoor, character-build- 
ing organization for girls; and, item, the dauntless 
courage, energy, and enthusiasm of the founder of 
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the American Girl Scout movement, Juliette Gor- 
don Low. 

Today the Scouts have 350 permanent camps, 
over 400 Little Houses, about 800 local councils, 
a large National Headquarters with a professional 
traveling staff of advisers and trainers, a magazine 
of their own (The American Girl) and various 
smaller publications, their own equipment service, 
and nearly 400,000 members. But have the intan- 
gibles kept their importance during all this growth 
in organization and material appurtenances? Does 
the original ideal that inspired Juliette Low and 
which she left as her greatest legacy to the Scouts 
when she died in 1927 still motivate the Girl 
Scouts? A careful evaluation of the facts brings 
an affirmative answer. The abiding purpose of 
the organization is to give the girls of America the 
finest things that life can offer in experiences, char- 
acter, and outlook. The purpose has been strength- 
ened by its widening scope. The twenty-fifth anni- 
versary may well be celebrated as an occasion of 
importance to the girls of America. 


DR. WILLIAMS AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS NUTRITION 
COMMITTEE 


Not until the December JouRNAL was 
published did anyone discover that in Dr. 
Stiebeling’s article “Some International 
Considerations of the Food Problem” the 
name of Dr. Faith M. Williams had been 
inadvertently omitted from the list of 
American members of international food 
committees. At Dr. Stiebeling’s request, 
we gladly correct this mistake by stating 
that Dr. Williams, chief of the cost of liv- 
ing division of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, is a member of the League 
of Nations Mixed Committee on Problems 
of Nutrition and that she serves on this 
committee as representative of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. Dr. Williams has 
for some time been a well-known figure in 
the home economics world, both when she 
was in the economics division of the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics and now that 
her work in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
places her in charge of its important studies 
of family expenditures. 


RESEARCH 


A STUDY OF JUICINESS AND FLAVOR OF STANDING AND ROLLED 
BEEF RIB ROASTS! 


ALICE M. CHILD AND GERTRUDE ESTEROS 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station 


ak /@ flavor, the standing or the 
USN rolled beef roast, is often de- 
bated. This paper deals with a study of 
the quantity and quality of juice, the flavor, 
cooking losses, and cooking time in com- 
parable standing and rolled beef rib roasts. 

Cline and others (1) in 1930 reported that 
when different kinds of roasts from the beef 
carcass were used, the cuts containing bone, 
such as prime rib, chuck, and unboned 
rump, took less time to roast than did the 
boneless sirloin or the tip and heels of round. 

In 1931, work by Alexander (2) showed 
that the cooking time varies with the style 
in which beef roasts are cut. Alexander 
used three pairs of rib roasts (12th and 
13th ribs) to determine the effect of the 
length of rib bones on the time required 
for cooking and found that for short, 
chunky rib roasts, it was advisable to allow 
several more minutes per pound than for 
those with very long bones. In the same 
study she also used three pairs of 10th and 
11th ribs for a comparison of the cooking 
time of standing versus rolled roasts. The 
weights of the standing ribs averaged 7.2 
pounds, those of the rolled, 5.8 pounds. 
All roasts were seared at 500°F. for 20 
minutes, and the cooking was finished at 
300°F. The standing roasts reached the 
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rare stage in 16 minutes per pound, medium 
in 23, and well done in 33; this is in 
striking contrast to the results with rolled 
roasts, which required, respectively, 27, 37, 
and 51 minutes to the pound. Alexander 
concludes that when estimating the time 
needed to cook rolled roasts at these tem- 
peratures, it is necessary to allow 10 to 15 
minutes more to the pound than for stand- 
ing roasts. 

In 1932, Alexander (3) made the follow- 
ing statements about heat penetration in 
boned and unboned beef: “Cuts of beef 
which do not contain bone are relatively 
slower to roast than those which contain 
bone. The shape, style of cutting, and the 
composition of the roast are, accordingly, 
factors that influence the rate of heat pene- 
tration.” 

Latzke (4) states that “roasts made com- 
pact by boning and rolling require more 
time for cooking than roasts with the bone 
left in.” 

Swensen (5) in 1932 made a study of 
boned and unboned beef. She uses 8 pairs 
of comparable right and left ribs of beef and 
came to the following conclusions: (1) 
Boned roasts show a greater rise in tem- 
perature after removal from the oven than 
do the unboned. (2) Rolled roasts require 
both a longer total cooking time and more 
minutes per pound than standing roasts. 
(3) Total cooking losses are greater in 
rolled roasts than in standing rib roasts. 
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Juiciness is one of the qualities greatly 
desired in meat, and a definite method for 
measuring juiciness has been developed. 
Child and Baldelli (6) describe the pressom- 
eter, an apparatus for measuring juiciness, 
and give the method for using it. In the 
work reported in the present paper, juici- 
ness is measured in terms of press fluid, 
which consists of the moisture plus the 
soluble material plus the colloidal fraction 
expressed from muscle by the use of the 
pressometer. 

Procedures. In the present study of 
juiciness and flavor in standing and rolled 
beef roasts, the meats used were obtained 
from experimental animals from the animal 
husbandry division of the Minnesota Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. They were 
allowed to ripen for 11 days at 2°C. The 
right cuts of the 7th and 8th and 9th and 
10th ribs were used as standing roasts, and 
the corresponding left cuts were rolled. 

Each roast was wiped with a damp cloth, 
a thermometer was inserted into the center 
of the eye muscle, and the meat was cooked 
in an uncovered black sheet-iron dripping 
pan in an electrically controlled oven at 
149°C. (300°F.) constant temperature to 
an interior temperature of 58°C. (137°F.). 
All roasts were placed in the pans with the 
fat side up. Wire racks were used under 
the rolled roasts. 

Official record sheets of the cooking com- 
mittee of Cooperative Meat Investigations 
(7) were used to record the weight of the 
raw and cooked meat and the evaporation, 
dripping, and total cooking losses. 

After cooking, the roasts were allowed to 
reach a maximum temperature of 61° to 
64°C. and were halved; then a slice 1.25 
cm. in thickness was removed from one 
half. On either side of the thermometer 
hole, duplicate samples were taken by 
means of a cylindrical borer 1.25 cm. in 
diameter. The weighed sample was 
wrapped in an unsized, shrunk, filter cloth 
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and put in the tray of the pressometer under 
a pressure of 250 pounds for 10 minutes, 
then weighed. The weight of the press 
fluid is taken to be the weight of the un- 
pressed sample less that of the pressed 
sample. 

For judging, three }-inch slices were cut 
from the other half of the roast, and two 
1-inch strips were cut from each side of the 
center of these slices, thus giving samples 
for six judges. The official score card of 
the Cooperative Meat Investigations (7) 
was used for scoring. This is reproduced on 
page 185. 

Discussion of results. Data on the size, 
cooking time, and cooking losses of stand- 
ing and rolled rib beef roasts cooked to 
58°C. at 149°C. are given in table 1. 

The average weight of the standing roasts 
was approximately 7 pounds and of the 
rolled, 5 pounds. 

The average time for cooking standing 
roasts was 23.00 minutes per pound and for 
rolled, 35.48 minutes per pound; thus these 
rolled roasts required 13 minutes more per 
pound than the standing roasts. 

The data on the cooking losses obtained 
from standing and rolled rib roasts were 
evaluated statistically, and the difference 
was found to be significant, the rolled roasts 
showing 2.76 per cent higher total cooking 
losses than the standing roasts. This dif- 
ference seems to be due chiefly to higher 
evaporation losses in the rolled roasts and 
not to loss in drippings. It must be re- 
membered that the percentage of loss in 
bone in the standing roast is not taken into 
account. 

Table 2 (page 186) gives data on press 
fluid and scores for standing and rolled 
beef rib roasts cooked to 58°C. at 149°C. 

A significant difference was found be- 
tween the amount of press fluid from stand- 
ing and that from rolled roasts, that from 
the standing roasts being slightly greater. 
It is interesting to note that the rolled 
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1937) JUICINESS AND FLAVOR OF BEEF RIB ROASTS 
MEAT COOKING RECORD 
GRADING CHART FOR COOKED MEAT 
Date. 
Factor Phase 
Intensity Very Pronounced | Moderately | Slightly Perceptible | Slightly Impercepti- 
ie pronounced pronoun pronounced perceptible | ble 
oma 
Desirability | Very Desirable Moderately | Slightly Neutral Slightly Undesirable 
desirable desirable desirable undesirable 
Texture Intensity Very fine Fine Moderately | Slightly Coarse Very Extremely 
fine coarse coarse coarse 
Intensit Very Pronounced | Moderately | Slightly Perceptible | Slightly Impercepti- 
- ° pronounced pronounced | pronounced perceptible | ble 
avor 
of fat Desirability | Very Desirable Moderately | Slightly Neutral Slightly Undesirable 
desirable desirable desirable undesirable 
Intensit Ve Pronounced | Moderately | Slightly Perceptible | Slightl Im ti- 
n pronounced | pronounced 
avor 
of lean Desirability | Very Desirable Moderately | Slightly Neutral Slightly Undesirable 
desirable desirable desirable undesirable 
Tenderness Intensity Very tender | Tender Moderately | Slightly Tough Very tough | Extremely 
tender tough tough 
Intensity Very rich Rich Moderately > ed Perceptible | Slightly Impercepti- 
Quali rich ric perceptible | ble 
ty 
of juice Desirability | Very Desirable Moderately | Slightly Neutral Slightly Undesirable 
desirable desirable desirable undesirable 
Intensity Very large | Large Moderately | Slightly Small Very small | Negligible 
large large 
Quantity 
of juice Desirability | Very Desirable Moderately | Slightly Neutral Slightly Undesirable 
desirable desirable desirable undesirable 


Place the number of the meat sample above the word which best describes your opinion of the quality. 


TABLE 1 
Weight, cooking time, and cooking losses of rolled and standing beef rib roasts cooked to 58°C. at 149°C. 
‘aides COOKING TIME COOKING LOSSES 
CUT AND LABORATORY aerate Total Per pound Evaporation | Drippings Total 
NUMBER OF ROAST 
Stand- | Routed | Rotied | St224-| Ronted [Stand Routed Rotted 
pounds | pounds |minutes |minutes |minutes |minutes| 2° | Pe | Per | pe | per | per 
7th and 8th rib cut 
la 7.72 | 5.92 21.74) 34.45) 7.08} 9.49) 3.34) 2.12/10.41/11.62 
2a 7.77 | 5.26 |160 20.58) 33.40) 8.31) 9.83) 2.86) 2.64)11.17/12.47 
3a 7.59 | 5.39 1145 |179 19.08) 33.15) 7.25) 7.39} 4.50) 5.68)11.75]13.07 
4a 8.69 | 6.41 |176 |203 20.23} 31.62) 9.07/10.95) 3.78) 3.91|12.85]14.87 
Sa 6.64 | 4.80 |148 22.27) 36.41) 8.42/10.37| 4.11) 5.83)12.54/16.19 
6a 6.32 | 5.67 |145 25.56) 28.44/10.92/10.24) 2.95) 7.52|13.87|17.76 
9th and 10th rib cut 
1b 6.90 | 4.55 |150 21.71) 35.97| 6.00)10.30) 2.94) 4.26) 8.93|14.56 
2b 6.83 | 4.25 |158 23.13) 41.81) 8.26)10.82) 3.52) 3.37/11.78/14.19 
3b 7.14 | 4.08 }160 {150 22.39) 36.70) 8.21) 7.93) 3.39) 4.26)11.60/12.19 
4b 7.85 | 5.68 |177 22.52) 37.13) 8.30)10.51) 4.21) 3.06)12.51/13.62 
5b 5.96 | 4.34 25.48) 41.86) 6.39)10.04) 3.73) 3.85/10. 13/13.89 
6b 5.24 | 4.74 |164 |165 31.28) 34.78) 8.54/11.29) 2.06) 
7.06 | 5.09 |158.58)180.58) 23.00) 35.48} 8.06) 9.93) 3.45) 4.36)11.51/14.29 
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TABLE 2 


Press fluid (as percentage of total weight) and judges’ scores of rolled and standing beef rib roasts—cooked to 
58°C. at 149°C. (12 pairs) 


JUDGES’ SCORES 
Standing Rolled Standing Rolled Standing | Rolled | Standing | Rolled 
per cent per cent 
7th and 8th rib cut 
la 53.55 52.70 
2a 48.09 46.04 6.00 4.75 5.75 5.00 6.00 6.00 
3a 48 34 47.14 5.75 5.75 5.50 6.00 6.00 5.75 
4a 50.69 49.41 6.50 5.00 6.00 5.50 6.25 5.75 
5a 52.57 48.38 5.60 5.20 5.40 5.00 5.40 5.80 
6a 48.23 48.37 §.25 5.00 5.50 4.75 5.00 5.33 
9th and 10th rib cut 
1b 56.62 55.39 
2b 46.08 42.14 5.75 4.75 5.75 4.75 5.67 4.75 
3b 51.06 45.35 5.25 5.25 5.50 5.50 6.25 6.00 
4b 51.86 54.30 6.00 5.00 5.50 5.25 5.75 5.75 
5b 50.30 48.13 5.80 5.60 5.60 5.40 5.80 5.80 
6b 51.64 46.17 5.00 5.00 4.75 4.75 4.00 5.67 
50.75 48 63 5.69 5.13 5.53 5.19 5.61 5.66 


roasts, which have less press fluid than the 
standing, have a higher percentage of cook- 
ing loss. 

When comparing the judges’ scores on 
quantity of juice, a significant difference 
is found, the standing roasts scoring slightly 
higher than the rolled. The quality or 
richness of the juice also had a slightly 
higher score in the standing roasts. 

The judges’ scores for flavor show no 
significant difference between standing and 
rolled roasts. 

The “blind test” and its results. In order 
that we might have more judgments on 
the juiciness and flavor of standing and 
rolled rib roasts, a simple test was given to 
a number of persons. This test was called 
the blind test because the judges did not 
see the samples of meat before eating them. 
Two samples, one each from comparable 
rolled and standing rib roasts were eaten, 
one immediately after the other, whereupon 
the judges filled in the following score 
card: 


Score Carp ror Beer Roasts (BLIND Test) 


Roast numbers........ 
Please judge these two samples for juiciness and 
flavor. 
1. Do they differ in favor? Yes........ = 
If so, which has the better flavor? Num- 


2. Do they differ in juiciness? Yes........ No........ 
If so, which one is juicier? Number........ 

3. Which one has a richer quality of juice? 
Numbet........ 

4. Check the word which describes your opinion 
of the difference between the roasts. 


Sixty-three persons passed judgment on 
paired rolled and standing rib roasts. Of 
these, 33 could not detect a difference in 
flavor between the standing and rolled 
roasts. Of the 30 who could detect such a 
difference, 15 preferred the rolled roast and 
the other 15 the standing roasts. For 
quantity of juice, 55 score cards showed a 
difference and 8 no difference between the 


Very small......... Moderately large........ 
Small......... Very large........ 
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roasts. Forty-three judges detected a 
greater amount of juice in the standing 
ribs and 12 in the rolled roasts. For qual- 
ity of juice, 27 thought that the standing 
roasts were richer, 6 the rolled roasts, and 
the other 30 gave no opinion on quality of 
juice. 

Of the 28 who judged the extent of differ- 
ence between roasts, 16 felt there was only 
a very small difference, 9 stated there was a 
small difference, and 3 found a difference 
that was moderately large. No one found 
a very large difference. 

Thus, the results from the blind tests 
agreed with conclusions reached when the 
official score card was used. They indicate 
that there is no consistent difference in 
flavor between rolled and standing beef 
rib roasts. Like the scores from the official 
scord cards, they also indicate that there is 
a slightly larger quantity of juice in stand- 
ing than in rolled roasts, and that larger 
amounts of press fluid are expressed from 
the former. Quality of juice seemed dif- 
ficult to detect, and no definite conclusion 
can be drawn from the blind tests, though 
the greater percentage of judges preferred 
the standing roast. The standing roasts 
also scored somewhat higher when the offi- 
cial score card was used as the criterion. 

Conclusions. From a statistical analysis 
of the data of this study, the following ob- 
servations may be made on the compara- 
tive juiciness, flavor, and cooking losses in 
standing and rolled beef rib roasts when 
cooked to 58°C. at 149°C.: 

1. Standing beef rib roasts had aflarger 
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quantity of juice than the corresponding 
rolled roasts. 

2. There was a slight tendency for the 
standing roasts to have a richer quality of 
juice than the rolled. 

3. There was no consistent difference in 
flavor between standing and rolled beef rib 
roasts. 

4. The total losses were greater for rolled 
roasts than for standing. 

5. The total cooking time and the 
minutes required per pound were greater 
for rolled than for standing roasts. 
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EFFECT OF PAN ON TEMPERATURE OF BAKING AND TENDERNESS 
OF ANGEL FOOD CAKE 


SARA JANE REED, E. V. FLOYD, AND MARTHA S. PITTMAN 
Kansas State College, Manhattan 


SEIECAUSE tthe kind, shape, 
weight, and finish of a pan are 
believed to affect its thermal 
efficiency, a study was made to 
determine how various types of pans af- 
fected the temperature required for baking 
and the tenderness of angel food cake. A 
standard recipe was chosen, the same in- 
gredients and method of mixing were used 
throughout, and the cakes were all baked 
60 minutes at 325°C. Two cakes were 
made to test each pan. If these cakes 
showed practically the same characteris- 
tics, the two tests were considered sufficient. 
If the results were in doubt, more cakes 
were made as necessary. 

Tenderness was measured by means of a 
mechanical device’ for testing breaking 
strength of the cakes similar to that de- 
scribed by Platt and Kratz (1), but involv- 
ing a flow of sand rather than water. Sam- 
ples for testing tenderness were cut from 
the cake with a sharp metal cylinder hav- 
ing a bottom area of one square inch. An 
effort was made to secure samples with as 
uniform a crumb as possible. The sus- 
pended sample was broken by releasing a 
spring which allowed the sand to pour 
slowly into the scale pan. The breaking 
strength of the sample was represented by 
the weight of sand, pan, and lower clamp. 
Three such samples were broken for each 
cake and the mean used as the breaking 
strength. Three tests may be criticised as 
an insufficient number to give a reliable 
figure for breaking strength under the con- 
ditions of this experiment, but nevertheless, 
they give data which are comparable. 


1 Built by E. V. Floyd in the department of 
physics of Kansas State College. 


Five round pans of uniform size without 
center tubes, 10 inches in diameter and 4} 
inches high, each made of a different ma- 
terial, i.e., aluminum, tin, Russian ifon, 
enamel, and glass, were tested. Alumi- 
num, tin, and Russian iron pans identical 
with the above except that they had center 
tubes, were also used to determine the effect 
of the tube on baking. Glass and enamel 
pans with tubes were not available at the 
time this study was made. 

All supplies, with the exception of eggs, 
were obtained at the beginning of the ex- 
periment in quantity sufficient for the en- 
tire study and stored at room temperature. 
The brands chosen were those commonly 
used in this section of the country. Eggs 
were purchased from the college farm when 
approximately three hours old and stored 
immediately at 59°F. They were used on 
the third day as a rule, though occasionally 
slight deviations from this schedule were 
necessary. The same utensils were used 
throughout with the exception of the pan 
for baking. 

The cakes were baked in a regulated oven 
with a glass door. In order to measure the 
temperature more accurately than the regu- 
lator permitted, a system of electric ther- 
mometers was devised. These consisted 
of two thermocouples made of No. 24 iron 
and constantan wires. The millivolts were 
registered with a Leeds and Northrop 
double-range portable potentiometer and 
the temperatures determined from stand- 
ard conversion tables. The accuracy of the 
thermocouples was tested with a calibrated 
mercury-glass thermometer. 

In order to fit the thermocouples into the 
oven, two holes were drilled in the top, one 
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exactly in the center into which one ther- 
mocouple (I) was placed. The other hole 
was made two inches directly back of the 
first one and the second thermocouple (II) 
inserted in it. Thermocouple I, enclosed 
in a glass sheath where it entered the oven, 
was used to determine the oven tempera- 
ture at a designated place close to the cake. 
Thermocouple II, also enclosed in a glass 
sheath at the point of entrance to the oven, 


nheit Degrees 


Temperature in Fahre 
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the space between the glass tubes, but no 
contact was permitted. 

When tube pans were used, thermocouple 
I was adjusted to register the temperature 
of the oven at the center of the pan and 
thermocouple II that of the inside of the 
cake midway between the center and the 
outside. With pans without tubes, the 
thermocouples were rearranged, No. II 
being in the center of the cake and No. I 


Cuart 1. TEMPERATURES (READ AT 5-MINUTE INTERVALS) OF ANGEL Foop CAKE BAKED 
IN Trin PAN wiTH TUBE 


recorded the internal temperature of the 
cake and was placed in a small glass test 
tube held in position in the cake by a wire 
tripod which rested on the bottom of the 
cake pan. This device made it easy to 
remove the thermocouple from the cake, 
although it is possible that the hot air 
which bathed this thermocouple may have 
affected the temperature attained to some 
degree. The wires were not insulated in 


in the oven just outside the pan. The 
oven regulator, carefully adjusted to make 
it as reliable as possible, was set at the de- 
sired temperature (325°F.) and checked for 
accuracy by thermocouple readings taken 
every five minutes for a period before the 
cake was placed in the oven. 

During the preliminary oven heating 
before a cake was put in to bake, the two 
thermocouples, as a rule, did not register 
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exactly the same temperature. This 
showed that the oven heat was not entirely 
uniform. The temperature at which the 
cakes were put in to bake, as registered by 
thermocouple I, and indicated as the initial 
oven temperature, ranged from 324.0° to 
336.9°F. when the regulator was set at 
325°F. It is thus evident that the varia- 
tion from the temperature indicated by the 
regulator was considerable even when the 
latter was most carefully adjusted. 
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1 and 2. The results of varying the ma- 
terial of the pan are shown on page 191. 

Tin and aluminum pans gave tempera- 
tures in the cakes that agreed closely. In 
the case of enamel and glass, the agree- 
ment was not so good, but these two mate- 
rials showed a greater average rise in the 
final cake temperature than tin or alumi- 
num. Russian iron registered a medium 
final temperature in the cake but a high 
breaking strength. 


in coke, 


Time in minutes 


Caart 2. Temperatures (READ AT 5-MINUTE INTERVALS) OF ANGEL Foop CAKE BAKED 
IN Try PAN witHouT TUBE 


When the same reading was secured at 
least twice in succession for each of the two 
thermocouples, the temperature was con- 
sidered stationary and the oven ready for 
use. The cake and thermocouples were 
then placed in position. Readings were 
made at five-minute intervals throughout 
the baking period, and temperature and 
time were plotted for both sets of readings 
for each cake. The curves for tin pans 
with and without tubes are shown in Charts 


In comparing the effect of kind of ma- 
terial of the pan on the final temperature 
reached in the cake, some differences may 
be noted. Arranged in ascending order, 
the materials ranked as follows: tin, alu- 
minum, Russian iron, enamel, and glass. 
The differences between the means of tin 
and aluminum were less than individual 
differences between the cakes from which 
the means were computed. However, 
other experiments (2) indicate that tin 
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takes up heat somewhat less efficiently 
than aluminum, and as these results for tin 
are very slightly lower than those for alu- 
minum, they at least do not disagree with 
results of other workers. The thermal 
efficiency of enamel and glass appeared to 
be definitely higher than that of aluminum 
or tin. It is commonly believed that glass 
having low reflecting power absorbs radiant 
heat more readily than some of the metals 
(3); and as radiant heat is abundant in a 
gas oven, this may have been a factor in the 
results as the temperatures indicated for 
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tered, did not give the toughest cake, as 
tested by breaking strength and the judg- 
ment of those scoring the cake. 

Marked differences in crust corresponding 
to final cake temperature were noted. 
When the material of the pan absorbed 
heat readily, the crust was objectionably 
brown and thick at the end of the baking 
period. This doubtless could have been 
prevented by decreasing the time for bak- 
ing and is in accord with suggestions offered 
by manufacturers that use of these mate- 
rials shortens the baking period. 


Temperatures and quality in cake baked for 60 minutes in different kinds of pans 


AVERAGE OVEN TEMPERA- 
MATERIAL OF PAN DURING BAKING® CHARACTERISTICS 
STRENGTH 
Initial | Baking | Final | Rise Final 
Without tube 
Aluminum............| 332.5] 316.0} 317.6) 76.9 | 221.3) 68.4 | Light brown crust; tender 
328.7} 316.5) 319.1) 76.5 | 220.7} 65.5 Light brown crust; tender 
Russian iron .| 332.5) 318.0} 318.8) 69.0 | 224.1) 72.4 | Too brown crust; tough 
325.0) 313.5) 316.7! 80.4 | 230.5} 68.7 | Too brown crust; tender; hard 
to remove from pan 
Enamed.............. 330.8] 318.0] 320.6| 80.5 | 226.2| 72.9 | Too brown crust; tough; hard 
to remove from pan 
With tube 
Aluminum............| 324.7} 313.5] 316.3) 73.6 | 217.8} 66.9 | Light brown crust; tender 
336.9) 319.0) 323.2) 73.3 | 216.9) 67.5 Light brown crust; tender 
Russian iron .| 329.8) 317.5) 320.1) 74.3 | 226.0) 72.4 | Too brown crust; tough; hard 
to remove from pan 


* Average of readings made at 5-minute intervals 


glass pans were low in the oven and high in 
the cake. This also confirms thestatements 
(4, 5) that enameled iron has a higher 
thermal efficiency than aluminum. 

Some relationship may exist between the 
final temperature obtained in the cake and 
the breaking strength. With a low tem- 
perature, a low breaking strength tended 
to occur although the differences obtained 
were not consistent and exceptions occa- 
sionally occurred. Glass, in which the 
highest final cake temperature was regis- 


When tube pans were compared with 
those of identical material without tubes, 
it was found that rise of temperature in 
cakes baked in tube pans appeared to be 
less for aluminum and tin but the opposite 
was true for pans of Russian iron. Obser- 
vation of the curves indicating the rise of 
temperature within the cakes during the 
baking period (shown for tin in Charts 1 
and 2) indicated that when a tube pan was 
used the rise was more uniform in alumi- 
num and tin, which suggests that the tube 
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may permit a more even and uniform dis- 
tribution of heat. However, no such differ- 
ence could be detected for Russian iron. 

The rate of temperature rise in the cake 
immediately following its placing in the 
oven was nearly twice as rapid and not 
nearly so steady in the pans without tubes. 
In the case of tin and aluminum, the final 
temperature of a cake baked in a tube pan 
was definitely lower than in one without 
a tube. A higher cake temperature was 
obtained with aluminum and tin pans with- 
out tubes whereas with Russian iron the 
reverse was true. Tests for breaking 
strength confirmed these findings, no con- 
sistent differences being obtained for cakes 
from pans with and without tubes. 
Neither did the tube make any consistently 
appreciable difference upon rise in baking 
temperature or in final temperature ob- 
tained within the cake. It did apparently 
cause a more uniform rise in temperature. 
Tubes in pans as used in these experiments 
were apparently a small factor in cake ten- 
derness. 

The average as well as the final tempera- 
ture of the oven for the baking period of 
one hour was in all cases less than that in- 
dicated by the regulator. The range for 
the average baking temperature for this 
series of cakes was from 313.5° to 319.0°F. 
and for the final temperature was 316.3° to 
323.2°F. It appeared that the fall of tem- 
perature following the placing of the cake 
in the oven was so great that the oven was 
never able to return to the original tempera- 
ture in one hour’s time. The baking of 
the cakes actually took place below the 
expected temperature of 325°F. 

Results and conclusions. Pans of differ- 
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ent materials showed different thermal 
efficiencies when used for baking angel food 
cake. 

Aluminum and tin pans had similar and 
relatively low thermal efficiencies while 
enamel and glass pans were higher but 


slightly dissimilar in this respect. Russian 
iron tended to be high but the results were 
irregular. 


Enamel and glass pans showed a greater 
rise in cake temperature than tin and 
aluminum. Russian iron gave inconsistent 
results. 

No uniform differences were detected 
when pans with and without tubes were 
used other than that the temperature of 
the cakes tended to rise more evenly in pans 
with tubes. 

A low inside cake temperature tended to 
make a more tender product as measured 
by breaking strength, although some ex- 
ceptions were observed. 

Baking times or temperatures for angel 
food cake should be varied according to the 
kind of pan used. 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


The experiments here reported show that a little less time or a slightly cooler oven should be 
used in baking angel food cake in an enamel or glass pan than in one of tin or aluminum. 
Whether the pan had a center tube or not did not seem to affect the baking. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


The Decline and Rise of the Consumer. By 
Horace M. KAtten. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1936, 484 pp., $2.75. 
The author, a well-known teacher of phi- 

losophy and psychology, expounds the doc- 

trines and methods of consumer co-operation, 
traces historically the changes in the relation- 
ships between producers and consumers, and 
shows that both in theory and practice con- 
sumer co-operation is an expression of the 

American tradition of individual liberty and 

democracy. He emphasizes in particular the 

contribution it has to make in the fields of 
money and credit, employer-employee rela- 
tionships, and education. 


Consumers’ Cooperatives. Compiled by JULIA 
E. Jounsen; general discussion by J. V. 
GARLAND and CHARLES F. Puitirrs. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1936, 
297 pp., $0.90 a single copy; 5 or more in 
one order, $0.60 each; 10 or more, $0.50 each. 
Like other volumes in the publisher’s well 

known Reference Series, this includes summa- 

ries of the arguments pro and con consumer co- 
operatives, bibliographies, references, a general 
discussion, and over a hundred pages of ex- 
cerpts from books and articles on the subject. 


What About Dollars? Compiled by THEODORE 
Barrett and Lovuts B. Spaetu, Jr. New 
York: McClure Publishing Company, 1936, 
305 pp., $2.25. [Distributed by Educa- 
tional Research Association, 387 Plumosa 
Drive, Pasadena, California.] 

Subject matter for use in consumer courses, 
including some collected by business organiza- 
tions in the investigation and suppression of 
unfair trade practices, is here arranged to aid 
in teaching the basic principles underlying 
money management and buymanship. Two 
“books” are included in the volume. The 


first, “Managing Money,” with eight chapters, 
treats such financial problems as credit, bank- 
ing, savings, insurance, investments; the sec- 
ond, “Better Buymanship,” with six chapters, 
covers rules and methods of buying, adver- 
tising, frauds and their detection, descriptions 
of many frequently encountered rackets, and 
factual material useful to the purchasers of 
various commodities. 


Outlines of Marketing. By Hucnu E. AcNEw, 
Rosert B. Jenkins, and James C. Drury. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1936, 324 pp., $2.75. 

In this presentation of the essential facts 
about marketing, three members of the faculty 
at New York University give more than usual 
attention to the interests of consumers, both 
because “‘a study of their needs, likes and prej- 
udices is essential to successful marketing pro- 
cedure” and because the authors consider that 
the subject has almost never been presented 
from the consumer’s point of view by persons 
acquainted at firsthand with marketing prac- 
tices. Although it is intended primarily as a 
textbook for a first college course in marketing, 
anyone concerned with consumer problems will 
find it a clear, convenient presentation of 
marketing procedures and a useful reference 
book in its field. A 12-page glossary defines 
terms often puzzling to the layman. 


Elements of Retail Selling. By Paut H. Nys- 
trRoM. New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1936, 369 pp., $2.40. 

A manual for beginners in retail business, 
combining a discussion of retailing with prac- 
tical suggestions for acquiring the special in- 
formation and personal traits needed for suc- 
cess in that field. The list of readings at the 
end of the chapter, “Know Your Goods,” in- 
cludes items on consumer purchasing. 
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Dietetics Simplified: The Use of Foods in 
Health and Disease. By L. JEAN BoceERrt, 
with Laboratory Section by Mame T. Por- 
TER. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1937, 637 pp., $3. 

Students of home economics, dietitians, 
nurses, medical students, and also physicians 
and housewives were in the minds of the au- 
thors when they wrote this book. As the title 
suggests, it is an attempt to steer between the 
overpopularized presentation and the one 
which by unnecessary technicalities discour- 
ages all but the specialist. It includes “a brief 
discussion of nutritive requirements (both 
qualitative and quantitative), a rather full 
treatment of diet for normal conditions (from 
infancy to old age, including family dietaries), 
and a non-technical but adequate presentation 
of diet for diseased conditions,” with separate 
chapters on food allergy, diets at different cost 
levels and for racial groups. The laboratory 
section includes lessons in cookery (with rec- 
ipes) and the preparation of diets for special 
conditions. 


Books about Jobs. By Wittarp E. PARKER. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 
1936, 402 pp., $3. 

The National Occupational Conference en- 
trusted to the American Library Association 
the preparation of this selective bibliography, 
which includes about 8,000 references briefly 
annotated and classified under some 600 job 
classifications, the latter grouped under 28 
main headings. Home economics appears 
under both “Education” and “Food and Home 
Economics,” the latter including a section on 
the homemaker. 


Nursing as a Profession. By EstuHer Lucite 
Brown. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1936, 120 pp., $0.75. 

Social Work as a Profession. Second edition. 
By EstHer Lucite Brown. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1936, 120 pp., 
$0.75. 

Two monographs in a series dealing with the 
status of “certain established or emerging 
professions in the United States.” Each at- 
tempts to trace the reasons why the profes- 
sion described has reached its present status, 
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what training is desirable and where it is 
available, the national organizations promot- 
ing the profession, and available information 
regarding the demand for workers and the 
number of trainees. 


On Your Guard! The Prevention and Treatment 
of Sex Diseases. By CARL WARREN. New 
York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1937, 160 pp., 
$1. 

Prepared under the auspices of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, this book explains 
in simple language “how to use prophylactic 
products, how to detect an infection, how 
to be treated.” Intended for both men and 
women, it appears in answer to the demand 
that will undoubtedly be stimulated by the 
campaign for recognition of and education 
regarding syphilis and gonorrhea. 


Parent-Teacher Publicity. Edited by CLARICE 
Wave. Washington, D. C.: National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1936, 83 pp., 
cloth bound, $0.50; paper bound, $0.25. 
This handbook for those concerned with 

publicity for parent-teacher organizations in- 
cludes essential facts and practical sugges- 
tions about the functions of a publicity com- 
mittee; channels for publicity, with special 
attention to the press; news writing; and use- | 
ful devices for publicity work. Much of the 
material would be equally applicable to the 
work of home economics organizations. 


The Study of Man: An Introduction. By 
Ratpu Linton. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1936, 503 pp., $3. 
In this presentation of “principal problems 

which confront workers in this field, the prog- 
ress that has already been made in solving these 
problems, and the work remaining to be done,” 
the author, professor of anthropology at the 
University of Wisconsin, brings together in 
systematic order material from widely scat- 
tered, not easily available sources. Intended 
primarily as an introductory college textbook, 
the volume is written in a way to attract any. 
reader seriously interested in human develop- 
ment, and certain chapters might be used as 
reference reading for students of family rela- 
tionships. 
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Occupational Civics. By ImoGENE KEAN 
Gites. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936, 390 pp., $1.40. 

Planned primarily for use in civics classes, 
this book is not intended so much to give defi- 
nite information about individual vocations as 
to start boys and girls to thinking about their 
own personal problems of work and leisure and 
to sketch the general types of occupations 
available. Government employment is de- 
scribed more at length because of its close con- 
nection with civics. Correlations with history 
and English are suggested, and each chapter is 
followed by carefully planned questions and 
exercises. 


Aesthetic Analysis. By D. W. Pratt. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1936, 
211 pp., $2. 

The data of sense perception are primarily 
used as the basis of this study. Its thesis is 
that “it is the natural conditions of the occur- 
rence of such data that give rise to the ele- 
mentary patterns on which the historical 
development of the arts has depended”’; for 
example, the musical scale is traced back to the 
elements of sound production, and special 
design is shown to rest on simple geometrical 
or natural shapes. Works of art are viewed 
“as modifications and elaborations of such 
patterns, so completely governed and directed 
by feeling, however, as to constitute directly 
apprehended expression.” 


The Vegetable Gardener's How Book. By 
Cuesta C. SHertock. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1937, 286 pp., $3. 

In this well-organized, attractive volume, a 
man who combines successful experience as an 
amateur gardener with editing and writing on 
that subject, brings together essential practical 
information about growing the plants usually 
found in vegetable, salad, and fruit gardens. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work at the Sixty-Third Annual Session Held 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 18-23, 
1936. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1936, 655 pp., $3. 

As usual, this annual volume is indispensable 
for a knowledge of developments in social work 
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and also contains many papers of general in- 
terest. “Increasing Consumer Demand” by 
Clark Warburton will be welcomed by those 
interested in consumer problems, and “Tech- 
nique of Utilizing American Political Machinery 
to Secure Social Action” by Dorothy Kenyon 
will prove helpful to anyone interested in the 
passage of social legislation and its enforcement 


after it is passed. 


Adult Education. By LyMaN Bryson. New 
York: American Book Company, 1936, 
208 pp., $2. 

Although this book was prepared primarily 
as a textbook, the general reader will find it 
a well-informed, well-organized, well-written 
account of the demand for and the development 
and functions of adult education in the United 
States. There are chapters on methods, mate- 
rials, organization, and agencies, the latter 
including recent federal programs. 


Official and Tentative Methods of Analysis of the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. 
Compiled by the Committee on Editing 
Methods of Analysis, E. M. Bar.ey, chair- 
man. Fourth edition, 1935. A.O.A.C., 
P.O. Box 540, Benjamin Franklin Station, 
Washington, D. C., 1936, 710 pp., $5. 

In subjecting this officially authoritative 
book to the revision which it undergoes regu- 
larly every five years, the committee in charge 
has not altered the general plan of arrangement 
but has made the changes necessary to bring 
it into line with recent developments. 


Medicine and Mankind. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, Inc., 1936, 217 
pp., $2. 

Seven “lectures to the laity”’ delivered at the 
New York Academy of Medicine by outstand- 
ing medical men and biologists in an attempt 
to show the public “the influences which direct 
the working of the medical men.” From the 
first, “How We Learned about the Human 
Body” by Benjamin P. Watson, to the seventh 
and last, “The Mystery of Death” by Alexis 
Carrel, they make excellent reading for the 
layman. Most closely connected with home 
economics subject matter is E. V. McCol- 
lum’s “The Story of the Vitamins.” 
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ABSTRACTS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
Contributed by the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


Use of the biographical method in the study 
of motor coordination, E. B. Hurtock and 
G. McHucu. Child Development 7, No. 
3 (Sept. 1936) pp. 161-168. 

Using only studies which gave the data for 
complete development of a specific motor abil- 
ity, comparisons were made between the age 
of appearance of a trait in the babies whose 
biographical records are available and in feeble- 
minded children, gifted children, group av- 
erages, and baby test norms. The motor 
activities selected for detailed study were pur- 
poseful reaching and grasping, use of thumb in 
opposition to fingers, sitting alone, crawling 
and creeping, standing without support, and 
walking. Because no two observers record in 
the same way, most records are anecdotal; and 
the situations, the method, and the criteria 
differ from study to study; hence the author 
concludes that child biographies do not lend 
themselves to use in combination. However, 
studies of Mead and Wallin indicate a linking 
of the development of motor co-ordination 
with intelligence and that the babies for whom 
biographical records are available were more 
advanced in such co-ordination than normal 
groups. The feeble-minded appeared retarded 
in the development of motor co-ordination. 
Advances have been made in objective tests 
of intelligence based on the development of 
motor co-ordination for preschool ages. 


“Behavior maturity” of children of nursery 
school age, WALTER Joét. Child Develop- 
ment 7, No. 3 (Sept. 1936) pp. 189-199. 
Defining behavior maturity as the degree of 

independence, self-control, and social attitude 

reached, a five-point rating scale for 20 situa- 
tions was evolved for its measurement in chil- 
dren of nursery school age. Ratings were 

made of 467 nursery school children with a 

mean chronological age of 47.2 months who 

had been in the nursery school at least four 
weeks. Each teacher observed children to be 
rated for one week with the scale in mind, and 
the actual rating was finally done jointly by 


the teachers in conference. All the children 
were rated on one item, then all on another. 
Age norms and scoring keys for the rating scale 
are presented and show that behavior maturity 
as revealed by the scale increases with chron- 
ological age. The coefficient of correlation be- 
tween the California Preschool Mental Scale 
I.Q. and this Behavior Maturity Index was 
found to be r = 0.036. 


Interrelations between the preschool child’s 
behavior and certain factors in the home, 
Berta Werss Hattrwicx. Child Develop- 
ment 7, No. 3 (Sept. 1936) pp. 200-226. 
Data regarding 35 common types of pre- 

school behavior and 15 home factors generally 

thought to influence the child’s behavior were 

obtained in 18 W.P.A. nursery schools from 335 

subjects between 1 year, 11 months and 5 

years, 8 months in age and of white American, 

Negro, and foreign parentage. Tetrachoric in- 

tercorrelations were used as the basis for com- 

parison. The results suggest that children 
whose homes reflected overattentiveness are 
liable to display infantile withdrawing types of 
reaction. Aggressive types of behavior were 
shown where there was inadequate attention in 
the home. A calm, happy home appeared of 
value in securing co-operative behavior and good 
emotional adjustments on the part of the child. 
Homes reflecting signs of tension led to un- 
co-operative behavior and poor emotional ad- 
justments. Having definite responsibilities 
was shown to help children in the development 
of self-reliance and the loss of infantile habits; 
sharing play experiences with adults led to the 
development of feelings of emotional security. 

The author considers that the study suggests 

relationships which frequently, but not invari- 

ably, occur. 


Scientific contributions to an age-old contro- 
versy, HELEN STERNOW. Child Study 14, 
No. 2 (Nov. 1936) pp. 42-45. 

The question of constitutional differences in 
the psychology of men and women has not 
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yet been adequately answered by scientific re- 
search. Findings seem to indicate that the 
development of two sexes is a relatively late 
step in evolution. Experiments on the trans- 
plantation of male sex glands into female ani- 
mals whose ovaries have been removed and on 
corresponding transplantation in males have 
resulted in the development of male appear- 
ance, function, and behavior in the ex-females 
and female characteristics in the ex-males. 
Temperamental sex differences seem to be 
closely dependent upon the functioning of the 
sex glands. Social pressure or the cultural 
milieu has been responsible for many of the 
seeming differences between men and women; 
but as to the amount of this influence, investi- 
gators differ widely. In objective tests men 
and women seem to score equally for intelli- 
gence. Adler, Jung, and Freud have each 
made a theoretical analysis of the conflicts fac- 
ing women today. Even with the contributions 
of biology, endocrinology, anthropology, psy- 
chology, and psychiatry, the questions of sex 
differences have not been answered. 


Has efficiency a place in child training? JEAN 
Scuick GrossMAN. Natl. Parent-Teacher 
Mag. 31, No. 4 (Dec. 1936) pp. 6-7+. 

To us efficiency is a necessary attribute to 
living. Yet the person with “devout obser- 
vances” is annoying. How, then, should we 
teach children? The routines of childhood 
provide fundamental security in which the 
child delights. This sense of sureness should 
begin with the earliest experiences of child- 
hood. At the same time, systems and routines 
must not be overemphasized, or the child will 
be upset by any deviation. Room must be 
left for the development of initiative. Effi- 
ciency is not the goal but the means to a de- 
sired end. If there are reasons for things, a 
child is surely entitled to know what they are. 
Rules may be modified without weakening 
authority. Secondary or “‘concomitant learn- 
ing” isa by-product of this—to be neat, orderly, 
punctual, careful, and precise. There is al- 
ways the possibility of a carry-over of learning 
experiences from home to school, and vice versa. 
But the two may conflict, and to prevent this 
each should know as much as possible about the 
other. For children of school age this will re- 
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sult in a careful but flexible planning for out- 
of-school time. 


Failure is too costly for the school child, BRucE 
C. Roprnson. Parents’ Mag. 11, No. 1 
(Jan. 1936) pp. 22-23+. 

The average failure rate throughout the 
United States is 10 per cent of the pupils en- 
rolled and 20 per cent in the first grade. When 
the failure is explained to the parent, such 
reasons may be given as the slow learning 
ability of the child, his laziness, trouble with 
one subject, absences, bad behavior, and the 
consequent necessity of punishment. Fear 
of not being promoted is sometimes regarded 
as a spur toeffort. Few schools give adequate 
consideration to the problem of failure. When 
a school does give it serious attention, the fail- 
ure rate in that school drops markedly and it 
finds itself on a road to progressive education. 
Clinical studies of children who have failed 
show undesirable effects such as loss in self- 
confidence, self-respect, and security and the 
development of feelings of inferiority. In- 
terest in school work may be destroyed, and a 
feeling of resentment against the school may 
appear in its place. The child’s feeling of 
family security may be lost. In the first- 
grade child, these effects of failure are magni- 
fied. This year universal promotion is being 
tried in grades 1 to 3 in New York City. 


Breaking down the I.Q., Ernest W. TIEcs. 
Progressive Educ. 14, No. 8 (Dec. 1936) pp. 
603-605. 

For years teachers have realized that while 
their pupils differ in intelligence, their I.Q. 
ratings do not adequately express this differ- 
ence. Experience shows that the I.Q. is too 
vague and general for individual diagnosis. 
For this reason, the California Test of Mental 
Maturity has been devised; it consists of four 
batteries and yields 3 I.Q.’s—the general, a 
language, and a non-language ratio. With the 
aid of the diagnostic profile, also included, it 
provides a measure for memory, reasoning, 
and like specific mental functions. Provision 
is also made for diagnosing pupils with sensory 
or motor defects that may interfere with tests. 
Speed is a factor in only part of the tests. 
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Installment credit and the banks, JoHn R. 
WaLkeR. Bankers Mag. 133, No. 2 (Aug. 
1936) pp. 117-118. 

The use of bank credit by financing agencies 
is essential to satisfactory charges for install- 
ment buying. Bank credit cannot safely be 
used for financing consumer credit which is to 
run longer than 24 months. There is no eco- 
nomic justification for the abnormally long 
credits for consumer goods now in vogue. 


Small loan technique: Should banks make chat- 
tel loans? Howarp Haines. Bankers Mag. 
133, No. 2 (Aug. 1936) pp. 151-176. 

The function of the commercial bank is 
service to commerce and industry while the 
function of personal finance organizations is 
not only to make small loans but to assist bor- 
rowers to rearrange family finances on a sound 
basis. The expense of making small personal 
loans without satisfactory collateral which 
may be deposited with the bank is such that 
only small loan companies allowed to charge 
an adequate interest rate can afford to handle 
the business. 


Loan shark menaces security of store claims. 
Dry Goods Economist 91, No. 13 (Dec. 22, 
1936) p. 24. 

A majority of 100 bankruptcies in a Ten- 
nessee county last September and October were 
caused by demands of loan sharks. Store re- 
possession of goods bought on credit is often 
balked by a chattel mortgage held by a small 
loan company. Because of too liberal credit 
terms, department stores, furniture stores, 
credit jewelers, and credit clothiers, as well 
as the small loan companies, stand to lose 
heavily in bankruptcies. 


Every factor in furnishing costs is moving up- 
ward. Dry Goods Economist 91, No. 13 (Dec. 
22, 1936) pp. 56-57. 

Prices of furniture, floor coverings, fabrics, 
and accessories will continue to increase dur- 
ing the first half of 1937. Shortage of raw 
materials and wage advances are responsible. 
The consumer will, however, receive better 
quality for his money. The course of produc- 


tion has turned to a smaller assortment of 
better quality goods. 


Irrationality in consumers’ demand, W. B. 
Reppaway. Econ. J. 46, No. 183 (Sept. 
1936) pp. 419-423. 

In choosing between two different qualities 
of goods designed for the same purpose, the 
purchaser should decide whether he would 
rather have the better and more expensive 
quality or the cheaper quality plus the differ- 
ence in money required. This implies a cor- 
rect appreciation of alternative uses of money. 
Instead, he often makes his choice on the basis 
of which is worth more, without being too clear 
as to what he means by “worth.”’ Those 
who plan their spending in advance have al- 
ready settled this problem. Others, with freely 
disposable income for which they have no plan, 
often place undue weight on differences in 
price and make purposeless savings. Such 
savings may adversely affect the sale of supe- 
rior goods and services and may be socially 
undesirable. 


German advertising and its regulation during 
the last three years, Fritz Repuicn. Har- 
vard Bus. Rev. 15, No. 1 (Autumn 1936) pp. 
95-104. 

One of the most important principles of 
National Socialism is that “it is the duty of 
the totalitarian state to regulate and control 
every mental influence on the public mind and 
the volitions of the people.’’ Although indi- 
vidual ownership is maintained in Germany, it 
exists only to serve the state. The Reich al- 
lows no advertising without permission. All 
advertising must be “German”’ in spirit and 
expression, must be in good taste, must cor- 
respond to the principle of truth in advertising. 
Unfair competition by means of advertising is 
forbidden. Men well known in public life 
may not be mentioned without their formal 
consent. The full names and addresses of 
those who give letters of recommendation or 
testimonials must be given in the advertise- 
ment, and they may not accept payment. 
There are special regulations for advertising in 
different mediums and for various types of 
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advertising middlemen and their activities. 
Because the regulations favor the medium- 
sized business and increase the inflexibility 
of advertising as a selling method and decrease 
its aggressive possibilities, advertising in Ger- 
many has declined. 


Consumer cooperatives: their actual status in 
our national economy. IJndex 16, No. 12 
(Oct. 1936) pp. 233-242. 

Estimates of consumer co-operative business 
in 1934 and 1935 indicate the rapid growth 
of this form of purchasing over previous years 
but also indicate that compared with the total 
national wholesale and retail trade, consumer 
co-operatives are still relatively unimportant. 
The estimated 1934 co-operative business is 
little more than 0.6 per cent of the national 
total of all wholesale and retail purchases for 
1933. Farmers’ organizations are still in the 
lead, but urban co-operatives are becoming 
popular. Co-operative retailing has led to 
wholesale co-operatives and to processing and 
manufacturing plants (largely for farm sup- 
plies) managed by the co-operatives. Further 
growth in consumer co-operatives seems as- 
sured. The federal government has assisted 
the movement through Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration loans and by educational means. Fur- 
ther aid in the form of subsidy or legal advan- 
tage would not be fair either to co-operatives or 
to traditional business. Free competition is 
needed for continued growth in quality and 
variety of goods offered consumers. 


Rural cooperative credit unions, E. C. Mor- 
GAN. J. Farm Econ. 18, No. 4 (Nov. 1936) 
pp. 662-672. 

Of the 5,100 credit unions in operation in 
1936, probably not more than 5 per cent were 
rural organizations. There is evidence that the 
movement is growing, although it is still in the 
experimental stage. Reports from 25 rural 
credit unions in different sections of the coun- 
try have been analyzed. The number of mem- 
bers ranged from 23 to 364 with an average of 
111. Assets totaled from $320 to $96,167 and 
consisted largely of loans to members, with 
cash reserves of around 20 per cent. Approxi- 
mately 54 per cent of the total liabilities were 
shares, 36 per cent were deposits, and 6 per 
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cent were reserves against losses on loans. 
Nearly half of the loans were for the purchase 
of farm supplies. The average loan was small, 
from less than $50 to $200 in 21 credit unions. 
The interest rate ranged from 6 to 12 per cent 
per year. Nine of the 25 unions reported no 
dividends paid in 1935; the remainder paid 
dividends of from 1 to 6 per cent. 

Rural credit unions provide short-term loans 
to farmers who are good moral risks but who, 
because of lack of security or because of the 
purpose of the loan, cannot get credit from 
other legitimate agencies. The unions may 
function in two other ways: to encourage 
thrift and to educate farmers in the proper use 
of credit. Limitations to the development of 
rural credit unions are the lack of need for 
additional credit facilities in some communi- 
ties and the limited resources available in the 
unions during their early days. 


Operations of consumers’ cooperative retail 
societies in 1935. Mthly. Labor Rev. 43, No. 

5 (Nov. 1936) pp. 1187-1191. 

Sales totaling $13,766,688 were made by 93 
store societies and 83 gasoline and oil associa- 
tions reporting for 1935. This represents a 
substantial increase over 1934. Eighty-five 
store societies reported net savings of $313,919, 
40 per cent more than the net savings of the 
entire 235 store societies reporting in 1933. 
Seventy gas and oil societies reported net 
savings of $349,287 for 1935. Reports of 102 
identical societies for 1934 and 1935 showed 
substantial increases in sales and net savings. 
The gas and oil associations showed the largest 
percentage increase in sales (28.5 per cent) and 
the store societies the greatest increase in net 
savings (53.4 per cent). The report on total 
resources made by 60 of the identical societies 
showed an increase in assets, paid-in share 
capital, and reserves in 1935 over 1934. 


Louisiana’s Copeland Law, James F. Hoce. 
Printers’ Ink 176, No. 7 (Aug. 13, 1936) pp. 
65-67. 

The Louisiana Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics 
Act, in effect since August 1936, required that 
manufacturers of proprietary foods, drug prod- 
ucts, and cosmetics register their products at a 
prescribed fee with the State Department of 


Health. Goods may be seized or dealers of 
goods enjoined if the goods are unregistered, 
adulterated, or misbranded. In this way, 
products on sale within the state, though 
manufactured elsewhere, are reached. Except 
for the registration provision, the law is prac- 
tically the same as the Copeland Bill (S. 5) 
as it passed the Senate in May 1935. It differs 
widely from the present federal law and will 
probably be out of line with any future federal 
enactment. 


National Socialism and the family. Parts I 
and II, ALFRED MEvusEL. Sociolog. Rev. 28, 
No. 2 (April 1936) pp. 166-186; No. 4 (Oct.) 
pp. 389-411. 

National Socialism in Germany assumes a 
dual attitude toward the family. Because it 
seeks to preserve private property as a means 
of production, it also seeks to preserve the 
“bourgeois-monogomous, patriarchal-authori- 
tarian ‘small family.’”” Because of imperial- 
istic aims and the consequent importance of a 
rapid increase in population, a liberal attitude 
toward illegitimate children must be developed. 
Laws affecting population seek either to im- 
prove quality or increase quantity. The quali- 
tative measures aim to prevent the birth of the 
physically or mentally unfit who might be a 
drain on the resources of capitalism, the quan- 
titative ones to encourage a rapid increase in 
birth rate. Advertisement and sale of con- 
traceptives is prohibited, and there is severe 
punishment for abortion. Marriage grants 
and financial benefits for large families are pro- 
vided. Childless marriages may be dissolved 
by simple agreement, but divorce laws are 
stringent in other cases. 

The National Socialist program for women is 
threefold: (1) As many girls as possible shall 
marry; (2) the wife and mother shall be re- 
stricted to a private life within the family; (3) 
unmarried women shall be allowed only in those 
occupations which the National Socialist man 
considers appropriate to the female sex. This 
program lowers the social position of women. 
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To fill their days with housekeeping duties 
represents retrogression; to remain unmarried 
represents failure. The husband is superior 
within the family, and the state assumes the 
responsibility for education of the child at a 
very early age. The ideology and practice of 
the Minnerbund (confederation of men) pre- 
vails. The professions will be almost com- 
pletely closed to women, and women who work 
will have to join the lower employees or work- 
ing class. This program for women is not ex- 
pected to work completely, since this would 
not be to the interest of monopoly capitalism. 
Records show both increased marriage among 
working women and more female labor. An- 
other contradiction in the program is that 
through youth organizations girls are receiving 
training so that in the event of war women 
can either become soldiers or replace men as 
workers. 


Summary of the retail census of 1935. Survey 
of Current Bus. 16, No. 12 (Dec. 1936) pp. 
14-17. 

Summary figures from the preliminary cen- 
sus report have been assembled, with the data 
for 1933 and 1935 presented by states and by 
kinds of business. Relative increases of sales 
from 1933 to 1935 and the relation between the 
sales of these years and those of 1929 are shown 
onamap. Total retail sales already reported 
in 1935 were 31 per cent above the total sales 
in 1933. Ona per capita basis, sales increased 
from $199 in 1933 to $257 in 1935, with all 
states reporting higher per capita sales. The 
largest increase was in sales of motor vehicles, 
with food store sales, the largest item in the 
list, next. The gain of 8 per cent in the num- 
ber of retail establishments in 1935 over 1933 
was mainly due to increases in food stores and 
drinking places. A definite decrease was shown 
in the number of active proprietors. From 
1933 to 1935 there was a substantial gain in 
employment, pay rolls, and in average pay of 
employees in retail establishments. 

C. Van S. 
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Contributed by the staff of the Food Composition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The nutritive value of marine products. VIII 
toXIV. J. Biol. Board of Canada 2, (Sept.— 
Oct. 1936). 

"/III. Proximate analysis of canned British 
Columbia sockeye and pink salmon, NEAL 
M. CarTER, pp. 439-455. 

Commercial packs of canned sockeye and 
pink salmon from various British Columbia 
waters were analyzed. The flesh, skin, and 
bone were analyzed separately. Data are also 
given on the entire contents of the can. Con- 
stituents reported are: water, protein, oil, 
sodium chloride, and salt-free ash. Calories 
are calculated by the use of Rubner’s factors. 

IX. Proximate analysis of British Columbia 
canned pilchard, F. D. Ware, pp. 457- 
460. 

“Proximate analyses of samples of canned 
pilchard from fish caught early and late in the 
season in one vicinity on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island are tabulated. The average 
calorific value per pound of content was 747 
and 1,074 calories respectively. The percent- 
age of fat (18.5) in the late-caught fish was 
almost twice as great as that in the early- 
caught fish. Separate proximate analyses of 
the flesh, skin, and bone disclosed significant 
changes in the percentages of fat, protein, and 
minerals in these components between the 
beginning and end of the season.” 

X. Proximate analysis of ling cod, F. D. 

Waite, pp. 461-462. 

“Separate proximate analyses of the flesh 
and skin of three freshly caught ling cod 
(Ophiodon elongatus) from the east coast of 
Vancouver Island are reported, Average per- 
centages of protein in the flesh and skin were 
18.1 and 26.9 (moist) or 87.0 and 88.5 (dry); 
ash, 1.2 and 2.5 (moist); fat, negligible; calories 
per 100 grams (moist), 81 and 117.” 

XI. Proximate analysis of canned British 
Columbia coho (blueback) salmon, W. A. 
RIDDELL, pp. 463-468. 

Canned coho (blueback) salmon caught at 
intervals during two seasons and obtained from 
a British Columbia cannery was analyzed. 
Separate components, flesh, skin, bone, and 


free oil and aqueous liquor were analyzed. 
Data are also given on the entire contents of 
the can. Constituents reported are: water, 
fat, protein, sodium chloride, and salt-free ash. 
Fuel values are calculated. 

XII. Mineral constituents of some food 
fishes of British Columbia, W. A. RIDDELL, 
pp. 469-472. 

Ash constituents were determined in 3 kinds 
of canned salmon and one of canned pilchard 
from British Columbia waters. Entire can 
contents were composited. Ca, Mg, P, S, 
K, Na, Cl, Cu, and Mn were determined, re- 
ported as percentage of total ash. 

XIII. Mineral constituents of the flesh, skin, 
bone and free liquor in canned British 
Columbia coho (blueback) salmon, W. A. 
RIDDELL, pp. 473-475. 

The various components, skin, bone, flesh, 
and free oil and aqueous liquids of canned 
British Columbia coho (blueback) salmon were 
analyzed for Ca, Mg, Na, K, P, and Cl by 
methods described in the preceding paper and 
given in percentage of total ash. 

XIV. Proximate analyses of fresh British 
Columbia oysters, JoHN P. TuLLy, pp. 
477-484. 

“Proximate analyses were made at bi- 
monthly intervals during 1933-34 on samples 
of Ostrea lurida, O. virginica, and O. gigas 
grown under identical conditions in the Strait 
of Georgia. The proportions of glycogen and 
protein are shown to be approximately re- 
ciprocal, and the greatest variation [is shown] 
to occur during the summer. The energy con- 
tent varies slightly, attaining a maximum in 
late fall and early winter, O. gigas having the 
highest and O. lurida the lowest values.” 


The nutritive value of fruits, vegetables and 
nuts, R. A. McCance, E. M. Wrppowson, 
and L. R. B. SHackteton. Privy Council, 
Medical Research Council, Special Report 
Series No. 213, H. M. Stationery Office, 
1936, 107 pp. 

A comprehensive and thorough study of the 
proximate and mineral constituents in fresh, 


dried, and cooked vegetables and fruits and 
nuts. Analytical methods are cited, discussed, 
and for the most part given in detail as to 
reagents, procedure, and calculation. Food 
samples were chosen, and lots from several 
sources were usually composited to make them 
representative of foods purchased in England. 
Samples are well described. Cooked foods 
were prepared in the “ordinary domestic man- 
ner.” Data on waste are given in percentage 
of purchased weight. Constituents of the edi- 
ble portion reported include water, “roughage,” 
total acidity, sugars, starch, crude protein, 
Na, K, Ca, Mg, Fe, Cu, P, and Cl. A chapter 
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on changes brought about by cooking covers 
losses in various constituents as influenced by 
variations in the conditions of cooking, as in 
time, temperature, size of piece, and the use 
of salt. 

The authors conclude that the use of alkali, 
as baking soda, in the cooking water “makes 
little practical difference to the losses’ in the 
constituents determined. Since the losses 
from discarding the cooking water, in separate 
instances, constituted only a small fraction of 
the accepted dietary standards, it is concluded 
that such losses are not serious. 

cc. 
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FOOD UTILIZATION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Utilization Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Control of spoilage in canning of pumpkin and 
squash, E. J. CAMERON. Canning Trade 58, 
No. 45 (June 15, 1936) pp. 7-8, 28. 
Canned foods are more or less arbitrarily 

classed as follows: “nonacid,” including peas 
and corn; “semiacid,”’ including spinach, as- 
paragus, string beans, pumpkin, etc.; and 
“acid,” including fruits. In the nonacid group, 
spoilage is caused by the most resistant bac- 
terial types known. In semiacid foods, the 
same general types of bacteria cause spoilage, 
but for some reason these foods are unfavorable 
to the growth of organisms of the highest heat 
resistance. In the acid group, spores of the 
more heat-resistant bacteria are not commonly 
the cause of spoilage. 

Pumpkin after processing is in the semiacid 
group of foods. During preparation for can- 
ning, the acidity is much lower; and if it were 
maintained during the entire process, pumpkin 
would be in the nonacid class. During the 
first steps in canning, conditions are favorable 
to the growth of various bacteria, including the 
most resistant flat-sour spores which cannot 
grow in the finished product even if they 
survive the processing. Preparation must be 
handled with all possible dispatch and with 
equipment which permits proper cleaning.— 
M. C. S. 


The relative value of various lards and other 
fats for the deep-fat frying of potato chips, 
F. B. Kine, R. Loucuitn, R. W. RIEMEN- 
SCHNEIDER, and N. R. Exuis. J. Agr. Re- 
search 53, No. 6 (Sept. 1936) pp. 369-381. 
Nine fats, including three kettle-rendered 

lards from animals fed on rations consisting 

largely of (a) peanut, (b) corn, and (c) brewers’ 
rice, a standard prime steam lard, a hydro- 
genated lard, a hydrogenated cottonseed oil, 
and three highly refined oils from corn, cotton- 
seed, and peanuts, respectively, were studied 
for use in frying potato chips. Controlled 
methods were used throughout 10 fryings of 
chips in each fat. In chemical tests of the fats 
before and after use, none showed a high free 


fatty acid content, but the peroxide values 
were high enough, especially in the lards, to 
question their fitness for further use. The 
percentage of free fatty acids in the fat ex- 
tracted from the chips was greater than in the 
frying fats. No relationship was found be- 
tween the chemical changes and the flavor of 
the chips. The fat absorption in the chips 
was about the same for all the fats used. Pal- 
atability tests made on the potato chips showed 
that from the standpoint of general desirability, 
the oils were preferred for frying to the lards.— 
E. F. W. 


Food poisoning. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 107, 
No. 21 (Nov. 21, 1936) pp. 1720-1721. 
Significant bacterial contamination of foods 

falls into two groups: with specific infectious 
bacteria such as the typhoid bacillus, and with 
bacteria that may bring about deleterious 
changes in the food itself. Measures to pre- 
vent contamination with infectious bacteria 
include pasteurization of milk and cleanliness 
in preparing and serving raw foods. 

A disease caused by swallowing harmful 
substances formed in foods by bacterial action 
is botulism, justly dreaded in spite of its rela- 
tive rarity because of its high fatality (80 per 
cent or more). The botulism bacteria are 
widely distributed in the soil and grow readily 
in a variety of foodstuffs under anzrobic con- 
ditions. The chief danger from botulism in 
this country at present appears to lie in the use 
of locally grown and home-canned foods. In 
1935 there were 23 such outbreaks, with 69 
cases and 42 deaths. 

Another type of food poisoning is that caused 
by certain common bacteria which when given 
an opportunity of growing in foods under suit- 
able conditions generate a toxic substance. 
Such poisoning is most commonly observed in 
hot weather in connection with the use of cream- 
filled pastries, but is rarely, if ever, fatal. 
Cleanliness of ingredients, sanitation of en- 
vironment, and proper refrigeration of the foods 
are safeguards.—M. C. S. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Federal trade defines air conditioning. Air 

Conditioning Combined with Oil Heat 10, No. 

1 (Jan. 1937) p. 57. 

The Federal Trade Commission has reiter- 
ated its ruling that appliances which do not 
meet its definitions of air conditioning cannot 
be advertised as such. The words “air con- 
ditioning” signify the control, by mechanical 
device, of temperature, humidity, and circula- 
tion of the air in rooms, buildings, and railroad 
passenger trains; and the nonperformance of 
any one or more of these functions takes the 
device out of the class of air conditioners, ac- 
cording to the understanding of the trade and 


purchasing public. 


Insulation—what we know and ought to know 
about it, Stewart RoGerRs. Am. 
Architect & Architecture 149, No. 2651 (Nov. 
1936) pp. 83-84. 

In a decade the building world has become 
“insulation conscious” and insulating materials, 
together with multiple glazing, weather strip- 
ping, and entrance infiltration barriers, have 
become staple products. The cost is largely 
offset by economies in the size and cost of heat- 
ing and cooling equipment and in fuel. The 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers Guide, 1936, is recognized as the 
primary source of data in this field. Insulating 
materials may be rigid, semirigid, blanket, or 
fill type. Proper installation technique is 
important, especially as some unsound prac- 
tices have developed among low-grade specu- 
lative builders. 


Automatic coal burners, H. VANDERVOORT 
Watsu. Am. Architect & Architecture 149, 
No. 2652 (Dec. 1936) pp. 85-89. 

Because of their greater efficiency, these 
machines can burn cheaper grades of coal. 
Defective functioning is usually caused by 
wrong coal or wrong installation. A survey 
made by manufacturers in the Middle West 
showed that the average reduction in fuel cost 
was 39 per cent. From 20 to 30 kwh. of elec- 


tricity per ton of coal burned are required to 
run domestic stokers. Initial cost of installa- 
tion of stoker, oil, or gas burner should be 


written off in 10 years. Servicing is estimated 
as ranging from $5 to $20 a year. 


Domestic gas utilization. Fuel - economy, 
CHARLES W. MERRIAM, JR. Am. Gas J. 
145, No. 4 (Oct. 1936) p. 84. 

In order to reduce gas consumption, the 
following practices are recommended: (1) Keep 
burners clean; (2) use minimum amount of 
water required; (3) use lids or covers persist- 
ently; (4) do not overcook food; (5) turn down 
the burner to keep food just at the cooking 
point; (6) light the burner after the vessel is 
in place; (7) extinguish gas on removal of the 
vessel; (8) manage the preparation of meals so 
that cooking of individual dishes is completed 
as close as possible to serving time. 


Problems of repair, maintenance and recon- 
struction. VIII. Cooking smells. Archi- 
tect & Bldg. News 148, No. 3548 (Dec. 18, 
1936) pp. 333-334. 

Measures taken to eliminate cooking odors 
in small homes and apartments are usually in- 
sufficient. A strong air current immediately 
over the cooking appliance is essential, and for 
this a canopy is necessary. It must communi- 
cate with a flue and be sufficiently large and 
warm to insure an upward draught. The lat- 
ter will be further helped by a small electric fan. 
Asbestos cement is recommended as material 
for the canopy as less corrosive than metal. 


Hardware. Architectural Forum 65, No. 6 

(Dec. 1936) pp. 12, 52-54. 

Developments in specialized fields, such as 
auto-body works, refrigerators, planes, steam- 
ers, trains, and the popularity of modernistic 
architecture have led manufacturers to place 
many new types of builders’ hardware on the 
market. Lever handles instead of doorknobs 
are frequently found. The push-pull latch, de- 
signed for hospitals, is also applicable to private 
homes; with this, the door is opened from one 
side by pulling and from the other, by pushing 
the handle. 


Influence of climate and rates on electric re- 
frigerator sales, WARREN M. Persons. Edi- 
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son Elec. Inst. Bull. 4, No. 11 (Nov. 1936) 

pp. 459-466, 476. 

On December 31, 1935, 7,250,000 electric 
refrigerators were connected to electric circuits 
out of a total of 21,235,231 wired city homes 
and farmhouses in the United States. The 
cost of operating electric refrigerators together 
with lighting and miscellaneous appliances has 
ranged from $4 to $6 per 100 kwh. High 
summer temperatures and inadequate supply 
of natural ice makes the demand for electric 
refrigeration particularly urgent in the South- 
eastern states and the strip of country between 
Mexico and Canada. Rates for electric cur- 
rent appear to be less important in determining 
installation than prices of refrigerators, high 
summer temperatures, low rainfall, and pur- 
chasing power of consumers. 


Six-volt power and light plants, R. G. SILBER. 
Elec. Merchandising 56, No. 5 (Nov. 1936) 
p. 24. 

Taking advantage of the quickly growing 
interest in rural electrification, several manu- 
facturers now offer small, portable 6-volt gen- 
erating plants for light and battery charging. 
The generating plants are driven by gasoline 
motors. These latter will also run churns, 
ice-cream freezers, and other motor-driven 
equipment requiring small motive power but 
will not furnish sufficient electric current for 
electric ironers, washing machines, and the like. 
Too many companies have rushed into the 
field, and bankruptcies are expected which 
may make it impossible to get parts or factory 
servicing for some makes. Rates of charging 
are theoretically sufficient to light from four 
to six 25-watt, 6-volt electric bulbs; but in 
practice, the plant may prove less efficient, 
according to the length of wires and similar 
factors. Most motors will run 12 hours on 1 
gallon of gasoline. Special bulbs are needed 
and are at present somewhat high priced. 
However, the low voltage may mean longer 
bulb life. 


Cost and performance data for house insula- 
tion, F. L. Lawron. Eng. J. 19, No. 12 
(Dec. 1936) pp. 524-529. 

These data were obtained for several forms 
of house insulation in 14 houses built during 
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1935 in the Saguenay district, Canada. All 
houses had full-sized, concrete basements, 
storm sashes, and storm doors, and were com- 
pletely weather stripped. The consumption 
of fuel or electricity for such purposes as heat- 
ing, cooking, lighting, and heating water was 
separately metered. The average cost of insu- 
lation was 4.41 per cent of the total cost of a 
house with uninsulated floors. Partially insu- 
lated houses otherwise similar to the insulated 
houses and of average and better-than-aver- 
age construction required 64.54 per cent more 
fuel for heating. The most satisfactory re- 
sults were obtained with a foil type of insula- 
tion. 


Sweden’s solution of the urban housing prob- 
lem. Federal Home Loan Bank Rev. 2, No. 
12 (Sept. 1936) pp. 427-436. 

Statistical studies show that the Swedish 
workers were on the average one-third better 
off in 1934 than in 1913, a fact which would 
have much influence on their ability to provide 
themselves with better housing. Public meas- 
ures taken for improving housing include the 
land-purchase program of the municipalities, 
scientific town planning and control, an in- 
tensive educational campaign in behalf of bet- 
ter housing, the organization under govern- 
ment supervision of central mortgage banks for 
granting first and second mortgages; large- 
scale building operations by the municipalities. 
The co-operatives have played an important 
role in this movement. Construction costs 
have been reduced as much as 30 per cent by 
efficient design and planning and the exten- 
sive use of prefabricated and standardized parts. 


To do and not todo. House Beautiful 79, No. 

1 (Jan. 1937) p. 54. 

The following suggestions are among those 
given by a family which has just completed 
the building of a home: Rooms on the ground 
floor of a house without either a basement or 
specially insulated floors should never be cov- 
ered with linoleum or rubber tiling, as damp- 
ness will eventually loosen the floor covering. 
In the hot-water boiler, 16 gallons of water 
should be allowed per person per day. The 
insurance rate on a garage is lower if the latter 
is attached to the house. Main closets should 


be ventilated. Shelves for magazines should 
be supplied with doors. Before signing a build- 
ing contract, investigate the credit status of the 
contractor; if he goes into bankruptcy, guaran- 
tees are valueless. 


The cost of conditioned air, Dewey H. PALMER. 
New Republic 88, No. 1130 (July 29, 1936) 
pp. 345-348. 

For complete air conditioning much tighter, 
better insulated houses would be required than 
those now built, also a forced-air system with 
elaborate ducts and vents. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company found no difference in 
employee absenteeism between two of their 
office buildings, one air conditioned and the 
other not. There is, however, evidence that 
going from cool air-conditioned buildings to the 
street on hot summer days is detrimental to 
health; dizziness, even collapse, may result. 
Professor Arnold of the University of Illinois 
believes that the difference between inside and 
outside temperatures should not exceed 10°F. 
The quantity of refrigerant may be dangerously 
high, slight leaks resulting in toxic fumes. 
Fires may spread quickly through the ducts. 
In the opinion of the author, the cost is at 
present out of proportion to the benefits. 
Data from the Detroit Edison Research Resi- 
dence show that 14 days of operation during 
summer cost about 85 cents a day, not includ- 
ing fixed charges, which would bring the cost 
up to $3 a day. The equipment for a 7- to 8- 
room house would cost at least $2,500. Humid 
air blown through metal ducts leads to rapid 
rusting and deterioration. Most present sys- 
tems of air conditioning are noisy. Home 
owners are advised to postpone air condition- 
ing several years in the hope of further im- 
provements. 


Air conditioning brings increased fire hazards. 
Science News Letter 30, No. 801 (Aug. 15, 
1936) p. 104. 

The spread of air conditioning renders fire- 
fighting operations extremely difficult. Fires 
spread through the vertical shafts and con- 
necting horizontal ducts. New regulations to 
be issued by fire underwriters will require the 
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installation of dampers at the top and bottom 
of vertical shafts and also in horizontal ducts 
where these pass through fire partitions. The 
dampers should close automatically in case of 
fire. All air filters and linings designed to 
combat noise and vibration should be made of 
fireproof or fire-resistant material. 


Federal housing projects for Negroes, Paut M. 
Pearson. Southern Workman 65, No. 12 
(Dec. 1936) pp. 371-379. 

Of the 50 housing projects now under con- 
struction by the Housing Division of the Public 
Works Administration, a score are for Negroes. 
They will cost about 50 million dollars, are 
build of concrete, and are fireproof. In every 
detail the projects are planned for reasonable 
comfort and safety. Every dwelling unit will 
have sanitary plumbing, flush toilet, shower or 
tub, electricity, running hot water, and re- 
frigeration. Some of the technical, super- 
visory, and administrative work in connection 
with the projects is done by Negroes. The 
present policy is to rent, not to sell, the houses. 
Many more such buildings are needed; these 
projects serve only as demonstrations. 


Vacuum cleaning, EvetyN H. Roserts. 
Wash. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. No. 336 (Sept. 
1936) 24 pp. 

A report of standardized tests made under 
conditions similar to those in the ordinary 
home, with 9 electric vacuum cleaners on Ax- 
minster, velvet, and Wilton rugs of similar 
cleaning characteristics. The machines using 
suction with motor-driven brush cleaned faster 
than the straight-suction machines. The 
amount of nap removed depended somewhat on 
the type of rug and somewhat on the cleaner. 
The wearing action of a vacuum cleaner on a 
rug is of minor consequence as compared with 
the wear of normal use. The cleanness of the 
inner surface of the bag was found to be one of 
the most important factors in effective vacuum 
cleaning. The cost of owning and operating 
an electric vacuum cleaner of average price in 
an ordinary home is approximately 12 cents a 
week. 

M. C. H. 
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MISCELLANY 


Buying Household Goods. The latest con- 
tribution of the Bureau of Home Economics to 
consumer purchasing is “Guides for Buying: 
Sheets, Blankets, Bath Towels,” which is issued 
as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1765 and may be ob- 
tained on request to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has added two 
more to the series of pamphlets called “Better 
Buymanship.” These are: No. 20, “Home 
Heating” and No. 21, “Gloves.” 


New Home Economics Test. Among new 
tests developed by Clara M. Brown and others 
is the “Minnesota House Design and House 
Furnishing Test” for measuring students’ abil- 
ity to recognize good design and arrangement 
in houses and house furnishings. It may be 
purchased from the University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, at $2 a hundred (includ- 
ing manual and scoring key); illustrations to 
accompany test, $1 for 25; sample package, 
including test, manual, scoring key, and illus- 
trations, 35 cents. 


Survey Graphic for January. This issue con- 
tains an unusually long list of articles which 
home economists may wish to consult: “Chil- 
dren Wanted” by Beulah Amidon, helpful for 
those who are pushing legislation to control 
child labor; “American Business Man: 1937 
Model,” Edward A. Filene’s stimulating argu- 
ment that the individual businessman is usually 
more progressive and social-minded than the 
actions of many organized business groups 
would indicate; “Visual Education,” in which 
Otto Neurath discusses—with illustrations— 
modern methods for presenting graphically the 
facts of history, economics, public health, and 
the rest; ““The Old Fashioned Girl of Modern 
Japan” by Helen Mears, a very readable, well- 
informed picture of the subject, especially of 
the life of the girls in the factory dormitories 
and their place in national development; ““Two 
Hundred Were Chosen,” in which Florence 
Loeb Kellogg brings the story of the Ma- 


tanuska project up to date; and finally, ‘““Wheels 
Where Cellars Were,” a well-written summary 
of the effects of trailers from the point of view 
of legislators, mayors, social workers, taxpayers, 
sociologists, even editors. 


The Family Cycle. In Christopher Morley’s 
Briefcase we find this apophthegm entitled 
“Perpetual Motion”: “The cycle of family life 
is this: that by the time the youngest children 
have learned to keep the place tidy, the oldest 
grandchildren are on hand to tear it to pieces 


again.” 


Housing Tour. The second education- 
through-travel project launched by the 
National Public Housing Conference will take 
a party of people interested in housing across 
the Atlantic next summer. They will attend 
the International Housing Congress in Paris 
the last of June, then visit eight or ten coun- 
tries, from Russia to England. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Confer- 
ence headquarters, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Food Engineering. A new four-year course 
in food engineering is to be offered by the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. According 
to Business Week, it will give a thorough 
grounding in principles and methods fundamen- 
tal in all forms of food manufacture. 


Vitamin Advisory Board. The appointment 
of Dr. E. V. McCollum of Johns Hopkins 
University to succeed Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel 
as a member of the Vitamin Advisory Board 
of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia was announced 
in Science, 


Maitre d’Airline. This is the name bestowed 
by Business Week upon the official of United 
Air Lines whose function it is to supervise the 
hot-meal service in the company’s planes. 
There are to be four food bases on the coast- 
to-coast route, and buying and menu planning 
are to be centralized to ensure variety. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Western Arts Association. The program for 
the meeting in Toledo from April 14 to 17 will 
include papers and discussions of special inter- 
est to home economists, as well as school and 
commercial exhibits, trips to Toledo industries, 
and enough entertainment to relieve the strain 
of meetings. Further information may be 
obtained from the general chairman, Miss 
Elizabeth Gilmartin, Board of Education, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

American Country Life Association. Grace 
E. Frysinger of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture was elected president of the Associa- 
tion by the executive committee at its De- 
cember meeting. She is the first woman to 
hold this office. 

American Society of Agricultural Engineers. 
At the annual meeting held in Chicago from 
November 30 to December 4, the program of 
the farm structures division included several 
papers of interest to home economists, notably 
one by Ellen Pennell on “Interior Arrangement 
and Decoration of Farm Homes,” which 
was published in Agricultural Engineering for 
January. 

National Association of Housing Officials. 
The annual meeting held in Philadelphia on 
December 11 and 12 was remarkable alike for 
the attendance, for the quality of discussions, 
and for the progress reported in bringing to- 
gether groups representing different parts of 
the housing movement and in general public 
recognition of the importance of the low-rent 
housing problem. Mr. Ernest J. Bohn, who 
retired after three years of remarkably suc- 
cessful service as president, is succeeded by 
George Gove, secretary of the New York State 
Board of Housing. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Association. A 
council meeting was held in Birmingham on 


January 23 to make plans for the annual spring 
meeting. Ivol Spafford, former state supervi- 
sor, will be the principal speaker. 

Alabama College. The newly organized 
freshman home economics club entertained the 
upper classmen at a Christmas party. 

The proceeds from the senior home economics 
club’s very successful Christmas bazaar will 
be used to send delegates to the Kansas City 
meeting of the A.H.E.A. 

Mrs. Pearl Brandon Crawford is conducting 
courses in parent education in 8 communities 
in western Alabama. 

Huntingdon College. At the November meet- 
ing of the home economics club, Ruth Gray, a 
former student now with the Montgomery 
County Welfare Department, told about that 
organization and the problems of providing 
special diets for those who need them. At the 
club’s Christmas party, each girl brought a 
package or can of food to be donated to the 
Welfare Department. 

Irma F. Tual of the Westinghouse Electric 
Company, Birmingham, recently spoke to the 
home economics classes on kitchen moderniza- 
tion, efficient arrangement, and electric equip- 
ment. 

University of Alabama. The week before 
Christmas, Mabel Campbell drove from the 
University of Missouri with five students to 
direct the installation services for Psi chapter of 
Phi Upsilon Omicron; and Suzanne Thompson, 
accompanied by two students, came up from 
Louisiana State University. Fifteen active, 
four alumnz, and two honorary members were 
initiated. 

Ellen H. Richards’ birthday was celebrated 
at the first senior seminar on December 3. 
The inspiring story of her life was retold around 
the fireplace in the Alumne Room, and tea 
was served. 

The Caroline Hunt Club prepared and served 
lunch for the 300 children on relief who at- 
tended the Y. W. C. A. Christmas party. 
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ALASKA 


University of Alaska. At the All-University 
Open House on November 27, there was a dis- 
play of articles made in the home economics 
department and demonstrations were given by 
its students. The demonstration of pottery 
making from Alaska clay was supervised by 
Shirley Fabrick, instructor in home economics. 

A 10-week short course in camp cookery for 
miners and prospectors was given during the 
winter term by Lola M. Cremeans, head of the 
home economics department. Seventeen were 
enrolled. 

Winifred McDonald, ’36, is teaching home 
economics in Anchorage. 

Vocational Education. Esther M. Morris, 
assistant professor at Michigan State College 
for four years, has been appointed assistant 
supervisor of vocational education for the 
territory. 

Territorial Schools. Thirteen schools now 
have home economics departments, and plans 
are under way to add them to the schools at 
Skagway, Valdez, and Wasilla. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
The Association is affiliated with the California 
Teachers Association and represented there by 
its president. Its membership of 650 entitles 
it to a vote at the semiannual meetings of the 
state council of the teachers’ association. 

State Department of Education. During the 
school year 1935-36, representatives of the 
Bureau of Homemaking Education of the De- 
partment made 596 visits to high schools, 
conferring with school administrators and 
teachers about means of improving home- 
making education, and holding Saturday 
conferences at which emphasis was placedon 
consumer education and on the place of home 
economics in an integrated program. Maude 
I. Murchie is chief of the Bureau at Sacra- 
mento, and the four regional supervisors are 
Mrs. Ruth Parker Larsen, Chico; Dorothy 
Shank, Fresno; Georgia Ruffcorn, Los Angeles; 
and Ruth A. Talboy, San Diego. 

University of California at Los Angeles. 
New faculty members in the home economics 
department are: Dr. Marguerite G. Mallon, 
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assistant professor; Dr. Leila M. Doman, in- 
structor; and Martha Davis, in charge of in- 
stitution economics. 

San Jose State College. There is a 40 per 
cent increase in enrollment of home economics 
majors. 

Household Workers’ Training Courses. In 
connection with W.P.A. training courses in- 
itiated in California in February 1936 a recent 
survey showed that 85 per cent of the trainees 
have been placed and are no longer receiving 
relief. Their average pay is $37.50 per month 
plus maintenance. All communities where cen- 
ters are operating have expressed much inter- 
est, and many other localities are asking for 
information as they realize that such training 
of household employees pays high dividends to 
California family life and happiness. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Home Economics Association. 
The Association has established a loan fund 
for the use of a junior or senior home economics 
student at the Women’s College, University of 
Delaware. 

The Delaware home economics teachers held 
their annual fall conference the third week-end 
in September at the Hotel Karlton, Rehoboth 
Beach. The conference keynote was: What do 
our homemaking departments contribute to 
the school program which cannot be contrib- 
uted as well by other departments? 

State Department of Education. The com- 
mittee on revision of the state course of study 
in homemaking, of which Marion Breck, state 
supervisor of home economics, is chairman, has 
been meeting regularly to formulate guiding 
principles and philosophy. 

Delaware Teachers’ Association. At the 
state meeting held in Wilmington on November 
12 and 13, Ruth Davis of the Wilmington 
schools was elected chairman of the home eco- 
nomics section for 1936-37. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Officers for 1936-37 are: president, 
Ruth Sheldon; vice-president, Melva Bakkie; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Nathan Gammon; 
corresponding secretary, Marion Smith; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Lois Dowdle Cobb. 
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“‘Who’s Who in Home Economics in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” was the subject of the gen- 
eral meeting on December 2; and representa- 
tives of the public school system, colleges and 
universities, institutional administration, 11 
government agencies, the A.H.E.A., and the 
home economics in business and the home- 
makers sections of the D.C.H.E.A. spoke for 
the home economists in their respective fields. 

Important new home economics books were 
discussed and displayed at the January 25 
meeting. Mrs. Dora S. Lewis of the U. S. 
Office of Education talked about high school 
textbooks; Dr. Hazel E. Munsell of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics, about books on 
nutrition and diet; and Helen W. Atwater, edi- 
tor of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics, who 
presided, spoke of those on consumer problems 
and housing. 

Home Economics Women in Business Sec- 
tion, Because of the variety of interests of the 
members, the program for the year 1936-37 
was planned as a “tour of enterprises,”’ each 
meeting to be held in the workrooms of a 
member. 

Miss Jacobs Honored. On January 9, 81 
teachers of home economics gathered at Wesley 
Hall for a surprise dinner in tribute to Emma 
S. Jacobs, who instituted home economics in- 
struction in D. C. and Maryland schools fifty 
years ago and who has been in charge of it in 
the District schools since. Catherine Cowsill, 
presided; Molly Davis, Margaret Merillatt, 
and Mrs. H. J. Patterson, the first teachers 
trained by Miss Jacobs, told of early days in 
the work; and Erna M. Riedel of Maryland 
described what Miss Jacobs had done to stimu- 
late interest in home economics in the public 
schools and the University of Maryland, and, 
in behalf of the Maryland teachers, presented 
her with a bound record of her work and the 
growth of the subject in that state. 

U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. Econom- 
ics Division. Dr. Day Monroe gave a paper 
on “Analyzing Families by Composition Type 
with Respect to Consumption” before the 
American Statistical Association in Chicago in 
December. 

Dr. Callie Mae Coons, formerly of Oklahoma 
and Indiana, and Dr. Gertrude S. Weiss, re- 
cently with the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
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tics, have joined the staff of the W.P.A. study 
of consumer purchases. 

Foods and Nutrition Division. Dr. Olive 
E. McElroy of the University of Pittsburgh 
has joined the staff as junior chemist to do ex- 
perimental work in connection with vitamin 
assays. 


FLORIDA 


4H Clubs. Frances Webb of Dade County, 
after winning first place in the state style revue 
held at the 24th annual short course for Florida 
4-H club girls at Florida State College for 
Women, was chosen national style queen of 
the 4-H clubs at the 4-H Congress in Chicago. 
Her winning costume was an informal quad- 
ruple-duty party ensemble consisting of a 
white cotton net dress, a blue floral print under- 
dress, a white slip, and a blue taffeta jacket 
made at a total cost of $12.20. She also won 
$40 in cash prizes in commercial dressmaking 
contests during the past year. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
Clara Lee Cone, supervisor of home economics 
in the Atlanta schools, and Joyce Henderson, 
supervisor of home economics in the Fulton 
County schools, were among the Association 
members who attended the N.E.A. meeting in 
New Orleans on February 20. 

Student Clubs. Up to January 10, the Asso- 
ciation had 67 student clubsenrolled: 12 college, 
40 high school, and 5 junior high school. 

University of Georgia. Darton W. Hum- 
phreys of the University of London, who is 
making a study of vocational education in the 
United States under a fellowship from the Eng- 
lish Board of Education, visited the University 
in November. The department of foods gave a 
luncheon in his honor at which representatives 
from the School of Home Economics, the State 
Board of Education, and the College of Educa- 
tion were present. 


Extension Service. Lurline Collier, state 


home demonstration agent, spent a week or 
more in Washington, D. C., during January 
to take part in a meeting of the committee on 
extension organization and policies of the As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 
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The Agricultural Extension Service will move 
soon to its new building on the University of 
Georgia campus. 

The home demonstration agents of northeast 
Georgia held a conference with the specialists 
at Athens on January 11 to plan the program 
for the year. 

North Fulton High School. Willene Jolley 
left in February to teach home economics at a 
high school in Wadsworth, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago. University of Chicago. Dr. Eve- 
lyn Halliday has been appointed an associate 
editor of Food Research a new journal devoted 
to research on the chemistry of foods. 

Chicago Public Schools, A home arts labo- 
ratory course was introduced in February for 
girls in the first year of high school. Units are 
chosen from various phases of the field, and the 
course is introductory to rather than a substi- 
tute for further courses in home economics. 
Three demonstration centers are to be set up 
in which the development of the course can 
be studied. 

MacMurray College. On December 4, the 
home economics club entertained the Tironian 
Club of the business administration depart- 
ment. Dr. Viola M. Bell of James Millikin 
University spoke on “Strategy in the Use of 
the Family Purse.” 

University of Illinois. Lita Bane, head of 
the department of home economics, has been 
appointed a member of the governing board of 
the National Council of Parent Education for 
the biennium 1936-38 and has been made a 
member of the committee on instruction in 
home economics for the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. 

Louise Pickens, associate in home economics, 
was married to Dr. Fred W. Tanner, professor 
of bacteriology and head of that department, 
on December 26. Her successor on the home 
economics staff is Elizabeth Ruth Rogosheski, 
who has been teaching at Purdue University. 

Farm and Home Week was held at the Uni- 
versity from January 11 to 15. Topics and 
speakers on the Homemakers’ Program in- 
cluded: “Personality Development in the 
Home,” H. H. Anderson; “Trends in Home 
Economics,”’ Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns; 
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“Question Clinic—Construction, Materials, 
and Small Houses,” L. H. Provine; “Selecting 
Varieties of Soybeans for Use as Food,” Sybil 
Woodruff; “Home Economics Research and 
the Homemaker,” Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack. 


INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College. Rua Van 
Horn of the U. S. Office of Education and Agnes 
Watson, state supervisor of home economics 
education, visited the home economics depart- 
ment on January 18 to assist the staff with 
its program of curriculum revision. 

DePauw University. Home economics stu- 
dents made and sold 250 pounds of fruit cake at 
Christmas. The proceeds from sales of this 
type are often used to purchase furnishings for 
the home management house. 

At the home economics club’s Christmas 
meeting, the sponsors and a group of faculty 
wives entertained the members at an inter- 
national Christmas party. Several girls and 
women on the campus who had spent Christ- 
mas in other lands told of typical customs in 
those countries. 

A survey course in foods and nutrition, in- 
tended primarily for freshman men and women, 
is being offered this semester for the first time. 

Evansville High Schools. A questionnaire 
sent to parents of boys in the Evansville high 
schools showed that almost all were in favor of a 
course in home economics for boys. Of sub- 
jects to be included, those receiving the largest 
number of votes were money management, 
personal care, and family and social relation- 
ships; those receiving the least were the plan- 
ning, preparation, and serving of simple meals; 
choice of proper food combinations at home; 
care and repair of clothing. 

Indiana State Teachers College. The de- 
partment of home economics entertained at a 
Christmas tea the home economics clubwomen 
of Harrison Township, the faculty members, 
and those in administrative positions at the 
College. The clubwomen and department 
members combined their efforts to present a 
delightful program. 

Purdue University. Margaret Johnson has 
returned from study at the University of Wis- 
consin and resumed her work as instructor in 
foods and nutrition. 
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Extension Service. The annual Agricultural 
Conference was held at Purdue University from 
January 11 to 15. Outside speakers and topics 
included: Mrs. Warren Bullock of Muncie, 
“The Rural Woman’s Viewpoint”; Dr. Viva 
Boothe of Ohio State University, “The 
Farmer’s Share in the National Income” and 
“The Consumer Takes a Bow’’; Mrs. Caroline 
B. King, associate editor of The Country Gentle- 
man, “Interesting People I Have Met. A 
luncheon was held for the 332 Hoosier women 
who attended the conference of the Associated 
Country Women of the World last June. 
The Tippecanoe County Chorus sang and 
County Agent Pershing showed three films 
taken at the time of the conference. Another 
high light on the program was the annual 
meeting of the Indiana Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, an organization of 8,500 farm women. 
Recognition was given to 31 counties having 
100 per cent organization and to groups organ- 
ized 20 years or more. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. Neale S. Knowles 
sailed from New York on January 7 on a world 
cruise. She expects to return to Los Angeles 
on May 15. 

At the annual Ellen H. Richards Convoca- 
tion and dinner on December 3, Dean Marie 
Dye was the guest speaker. Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron and Omicron Nu sponsored the celebration. 

The members of the child development staff 
were “at home” on the evening of January 6 
to the girls enrolled in the first course in child 
care. The girls were conducted through the 
nursery-school buildings, introduced to the 
staff members, and served refreshments. Such 
an introduction to the nursery school is in- 
tended to aid the girls in their laboratory work. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Mary K. Gregg, 
assistant state home demonstration leader, re- 
tired on January 1 after 20 years in the Exten- 
sion Service. 

A series of ‘Homemakers’ Open Meetings” 
in the form of afternoon teas were held in each 
of the 100 counties in Iowa last fall. The home 
demonstration agent or specialist described the 
county home economics extension program for 
the year, and county committee women per- 
fected the organization for carrying it out in 
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each township. The meetings created much 
interest in the home project, and many new 
local leaders and members of the neighborhood 
homemakers’ study groups were enlisted in 
each county. 

The home management division of the Iowa 
Rural Resettlement Administration reports 
that many of the women in rural rehabilitation 
families are participating as members of neigh- 
borhood homemakers’ study groups, as local 
leaders, or as county committee members in the 
Iowa home economics extension program. 
Many of the children from these families are 
members of 4-H clubs. 


KANSAS 


Topeka Home Economics Association. 
Once a month, 45 local home economists, vary- 
ing widely in age and activity, hold informal 
dinner meetings. Eight are bona fide home- 
makers. Each member serves on the hostess 
group once a year, and a program committee 
plans for the after-dinner entertainment or 
speaker. In November, Mrs. Katharine Mc- 
Farland Ansley, executive secretary of the 
A.H.E.A. and a Topekan by birth, was the 
guest speaker. 

Student Clubs. The fact that the A.H.E.A. 
will meet in Kansas City this summer has 
increased interest among the student clubs, 
and their plans for sending delegates to the 
meeting have given real impetus to their pro- 
gram. Practically every club has participated 
in some school or community activity in ad- 
dition to its regular club work. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College. This year 
the home economics club’s annual Old English 
Christmas party was attended by about 85. 
The freshman girls were honor guests. 

The club made marmalade to fill pottery jars 
made by the applied arts department of the 
College and sold them for the benefit of its 
loan fund for home economics juniors and 
seniors. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College. A unit 
in vocational guidance is now included in the 
Standards of Living course, an orientation 
course for freshman girls. Whenever possible 
outside speakers represent special fields of 
home economics work. 


Kansas State College. Dr. Fritz Kiinkel, a 
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Berlin psychologist, lectured at the College 
from September 25 to October 2 on “The 
Understanding and Development of Person- 
ality” and “Child Guidance and Family Rela- 
tionships.” 

Dr. Regina Westcott Wieman of Chicago 
lectured at the College in November on “The 
Psychology of Leadership” and “Helping 
Youth Help Themselves.” 

A conference of textile specialists was called 
at the College on December 29 to discuss plans 
for a co-operative research project. Among 
those attending were: Ruth O’Brien, U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics; Mary Anna 
Grimes, Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion; Dorothy Saville, South Dakota State 
College; Dr. Rachel Edgar, Iowa State College; 
Dr. Hazel Fletcher, Indiana University; and 
Alpha Latzke, Mrs. Katherine Hess, Esther 
Bruner, and Hazel Howe of Kansas State 
College. 

Theta chapter of Omicron Nu will be hostess 
at the biennial conclave to be held in Kansas 
City prior to the A.H.E.A. meeting in June. 

Adult Education. As part of the program 
of the State Board for Vocational Education, 
Rose Cologne is offering a program of parent 
education and leadership training in the larger 
centers. The members of the leadership group 
are carefully chosen and are given intensive 
training to make them better prepared to carry 
on study-group work in their local communities. 
Gladys Wyckoff is offering courses in several 
phases of homemaking and parent education. 
Those in consumer buying, home management, 
adolescent psychology, home furnishing, and 
meal planning have proved most popular. 
Cecelia Ensman is offering a program in com- 
munity and personal hygiene, health, and home 
care of the sick in a number of small communi- 
ties in three counties. The parent-teacher 
councils co-operate finely with local school 
officials in promoting and organizing these 
classes. 


KENTUCKY 


Student Clubs. In 1936, Kentucky had 23 
student home economics clubs, with 712 mem- 
bers, affiliated with the state and national 
home economics associations, as contrasted 
with 16 in 1934. Twenty-one clubs have 
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donated to the A.H.E.A.’s fellowship fund for 
foreign students. 

Eastern State Teachers College. Sara G. 
Blanding, dean of women at the University of 
Kentucky, was the guest speaker at a formal 
banquet given by the home economics club at 
the Lafayette Hotel in Lexington on January 
17. 

The living and dining rooms of the home eco- 
nomics department have been redecorated and 
refurnished with Early American furniture. 

University of Kentucky. A class in Home 
Problems for both boys and girls was inaugu- 
rated in the University high school the first 
semester of this year. It covered money man- 
agement, consumer buying, and family and 
personal relationships; and the class asked that 
it be continued the second semester for study 
of other problems of the home. Mary Lois 
Williamson is the teacher. 

Louisville Public Schools. Evelyn L. Rietze 
has left the home economics teaching staff and 
is now dietitian and director of foods in the 
public schools. 

The household arts department participated 
in the health exhibit in February. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Association. 
Grace Brinton of Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute is the new president. Dean Agnes 
Ellen Harris of the University of Alabama was 
guest speaker at the annual meeting. 

State Department of Education. Home 
economics teachers who have been studying the 
home economics curriculum for 5 years are now 
taking part in the state-wide study of the entire 
public school curriculum. 

Louisiana State University. Natalie Morris, 
supervisor of student teaching for the Univer- 
sity, has secured a patent on a roasting pan 
rack she designed. 

Clyde Mobley gave a report on “Experi- 
ments in Training for Household Service” at 
the A.V.A. meeting in San Antonio, 

Normal College, Natchitoches. Katherine 
Gregg has resigned as supervisor of student 
teaching and head of the high school home eco- 
nomics department to become home economist 
for the Southwestern Gas and Electric Com- 
pany in Texarkana, Arkansas. 
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Southwestern Louisiana Institute. The new 
course in nutrition offered to men students has 
been favorably received. It covers selection 
of proper combinations of appetizing foods, 
carving, social manners and customs, and the 
man’s responsibility in the home. 

The annual January Home Economics Short 
Course was held in connection with Southwest- 
ern’s Mid-Winter Fair, with Mrs. Albert Smith, 
state president of the P.-T.A., as guest speaker. 
A child health clinic, in which four physicians 
and four graduate nurses assist, is a definite 
part of the program. 

The home economics club, with Agnes Brady 
as faculty sponsor, has made rapid strides this 
year toward becoming the first standard club 
in the state. It has published its first number 
of The Spectator and has had printed an attrac- 
tive club program. 

Gussie Broussard, a graduate who teaches 
economics in the Lafayette High School, won 
the first prize of a trip to Bermuda in a con- 
test conducted by The Forecast, 

Agnes Brady was chairman of a meeting at 
the college attended by Ellen LeNoir, secretary 
of the A.H.E.A., and Essie Culver and Mrs. 
Margaret Dixon of the Louisiana Library Com- 
mission, and called to start in the state the 
project “Home Economics Through Libraries” 
which is being fostered by the A.H.E.A. 

New Orleans. Julie Duvic, a senior in home 
economics at the Eleanor McMain High School, 
won the first prize of $200 in the meal-planning 
contest of the National Cheese Institute. 

Extension Service. Dr. Edmond de S. 
Brunner of Columbia University, conferred 
with the extension staff and the department of 
sociology on February 17, 18, and 19. 


MAINE 


Extension Service. Jessie Lawrence, for 7 
years extension agent in Knox and Lincoln 
counties, has been transferred to Aroostook 
County, and Esther Dunham is her successor. 
Margaret Childs, home demonstration agent in 
Kennebec County for 10 years, resigned on 
December 1 and has been succeeded by Evelyn 
Lyman. 

Bangor Evening School. The Red Cross is 
offering a course in nutrition at the school with 
Mrs. Margaret Webster as instructor. It is the 
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second unit of the year’s work for homemakers; 
the first was on “Home Hygiene and Care of 
the Sick,” and a third unit, on “First Aid,” 
is planned. For the first time in many years, 
a full-term course in dressmaking is also being 
given, with Margarette W. Lutz as instructor. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore Home Economics Association. 
On February 11, Edward S. King of the 
Walter’s Art Gallery gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on oil paintings at the gallery for members 
of the Association. 

Baltimore. Baltimore home economists are 
already co-operating in plans for entertaining 
the national convention of the American Voca- 
tional Association in Baltimore from December 
1 to 4, 1937. 

A new special certificate curriculum planned 
especially for students not going to college was 
introduced into four of the large senior high 
schools on February 1. In addition to inten- 
sive home economics training (including related 
art in the 11th and 12th grades), the major 
subjects are English, mathematics, science 
(biology, chemistry, and physics), and history. 
Committees of home economics teachers have 
been revising the home economics course of 
study to meet the needs of the new plan. 

University of Maryland. The home eco- 
nomics club has been responsible for a series of 
student assemblies this year. At the first, 
students who were employed during the sum- 
mer vacation described their experiences. At 
others, there have been speakers from the fol- 
lowing fields: the department store, -the hos- 
pital dietary department, and social agencies. 

A new course in Methods in Home Economics 
Extension is being offered this semester by 
Venia Kellar, state home demonstration agent, 
assisted by state and federal extension spe- 
cialists. 

Extension Service. The annual extension 
conference of county agents and home demon- 
stration agents was held at the University of 
Maryland on January 11 and 12. Dr. Paul 
J. Kruse of Cornell University lectured on 
“Mental Health in Home and Community” 
and “Some of the Facts We Need to Face.” 
Preceding the conference, Dr. Carl F. Taeusch 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture con- 
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ducted a 3-day school for agents on “What Is a 
Desirable National Agricultural Program?” 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Home Economics Association. A 
benefit was arranged by the Association at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel on November 12 to create 
a scholarship fund to assist exceptional stu- 
dents from Detroit high schools to complete 
their home economics college training. It was 
attended by over 1,000 guests who were enter- 
tained with bridge, a fashion review, and re- 
freshments. Unusual prizes were donated by 
interested Detroit shops. The net sum set 
aside for the fund was $275. 

Central State Teachers College. Jane Mc- 
Ninch has resigned to accept a position at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, and Ruth Hall has 
been appointed in her place. 

An experiment in reorganization of the gen- 
eral curriculum, in which the home economics 
department is taking an active part, is described 
in a recent book by Heaton and Koopman on 
the curriculum in relation to student needs. 
All freshmen in the experiment have a course 
in human biology taught by instructors from 
the biology, home economics, and health 
education departments. 

Michigan State College. The home eco- 
nomics club again sponsored its annual handi- 
craft gift shop for the Merrill-Palmer scholar- 
ship fund. 

Michigan State Normal College. As a wel- 
fare project this fall, each member of the home 
economics club furnished material—a used 
garment in most cases—and made a child’s 
garment. The 28 dresses, pajamas, slips, and 
aprons made by the girls were exhibited before 
a representative of the local relief agencies dis- 
tributed them. 

Margaret Raffington has resigned to study 
at Columbia University. Eula Underbrink 
has been appointed to her place. 

Western State Teachers College. Dr. D. B. 
Waldo, president of the College since its or- 
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ganization 32 years ago, has retired, and Dr. 
P. V. Sangren was inaugurated on November 7 
as his successor. 

Kalamazoo. Mrs. Howard F. Bigelow spoke 
to a child study group in December on “Train- 
ing Boys and Girls for Family Life.” 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
Student Clubs. Following a demand for a 
more systematic operation of club activities 
and a broader range of contacts, the clubs have 
adopted a Standard of Excellence which each 
club is asked to use to rate its own achieve- 
ments and its contribution to club development 
in the state. 

The clubs will participate in a state-wide 
contest for the best poem pertaining to home 
economics and the best essay on “The Value 
of Home Economics in Everyday Living.” 
Prizes will be awarded at the next annual stu- 
dent club conference. The clubs are contrib- 
uting to the state scholarship fund and to the 
A.H.E.A.’s fellowship fund for foreign students. 

State Teachers’ College. Loyette Webb, 
head of the department of home economics, was 
married to Dr. N. W. Mills of Oklahoma on 
December 28. Bertha Fritzsche, formerly 
dean of the department, is her successor. 

Extension Service. May Cresswell, who has 
had a year’s leave of absence to serve as re- 
gional chief of the home economics division of 
Rural Resettlement with headquarters in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, has returned to her former 
position as state home demonstration agent. 
Kate Lee, who acted in her place, has returned 
to the northeastern district as district agent. 

Jewell Garland, specialist in rural women’s 
organization work, is on leave for study at 
the University of Wisconsin. Sallie Spann 
Swann is substituting for her. 

Mary E. Doney, food preservation special- 
ist, has returned after a term’s study at the 
University of Tennessee. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


R. S. Hadsell had been principal of the 
Hiram (Ohio) High School for five years when 
he resigned to become senior administrative 
assistant in the Consumers’ Counsel Division, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, in 
October 1936. At Hiram he developed a suc- 
cessful course in consumer education for boys 
and girls. 
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